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FHFA OVERSIGHT: CURRENT 
STATE OF THE HOUSING 
GOVERNMENT SPONSORED ENTERPRISES 


Wednesday, May 26, 2010 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Capital Markets, 
Insurance, and Government 
Sponsored Enterprises, 
Committee on Financial Services, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:02 p.m., in room 
2128, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Paul Kanjorski [chair- 
man of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Kanjorski, Sherman, Lynch, 
Scott, Maloney, Donnelly, Childers, Adler, Himes; Garrett, Castle, 
Royce, Biggert, Capita, Hensarling, Gerlach, Campbell, Neuge- 
bauer, Posey, and Jenkins. 

Also present: Representatives Watt and Marchant. 

Chairman KANJORSKI. Good afternoon. This hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Capital Markets, Insurance, and Government Spon- 
sored Enterprises will come to order. 

Pursuant to committee rules and prior discussions with the rank- 
ing member, each side will have 15 minutes for opening state- 
ments. Without objection, all members’ opening statements will be 
made a part of the record. I yield 5 minutes to myself for an open- 
ing statement. 

We meet this afternoon to examine the Federal Housing Finance 
Agency in its oversight of Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. This hearing is the fourth in a se- 
ries the Capital Markets Subcommittee and the full Financial Serv- 
ices Committee have, so far, convened in this Congress to examine 
the future of housing finance. 

The Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008 created the 
Federal Housing Finance Agency and gave the regulator many new 
powers. At the request of then-Secretary Paulson, the law also au- 
thorized the Treasury Department to provide emergency backstop 
liquidity for Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. Within weeks of enact- 
ment, policymakers in the Bush Administration decided to place 
the two Enterprises into conservatorship and make available gov- 
ernment support. Since then, the two Enterprises have worked to 
improve the quality of loans they buy and to end problematic pro- 
grams. 
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The Treasury Department has also purchased $144.9 billion in 
senior preferred stock of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. In addition, 
the government has purchased more than $1.3 trillion of the Enter- 
prises’ mortgage-backed securities. Together, these sizable commit- 
ments have helped to preserve housing credit during tough eco- 
nomic times. 

As our housing markets have begun to stabilize, the government 
has now started to scale back its efforts. Specifically, at the end of 
March, the Federal Reserve ended its program to purchase mort- 
gage-backed securities. Going forward, we must continue to return 
to the private sector those functions that properly belong with the 
private sector. We need to closely monitor the mortgage rates and 
investor demand, as well. 

Chairman Frank has noted that two important points of con- 
sensus have emerged from our two most recent hearings on the fu- 
ture of housing finance. First, the Enterprises’ major losses have 
come from their pre-conservatorship activities. Second, the major 
players in our housing markets have agreed that we could cause 
considerable economic harm if we simply abolished Fannie Mae 
and Freddie Mac without putting something new in their place. I 
very much agree with both assessments. 

We will, in the near future, complete our work on the Wall Street 
Reform bill. During these debates, some have regularly sought to 
use questions about the future of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac as 
a toxic poison pill to forestall progress on this must-pass legisla- 
tion. I find this situation very unfortunate, as the bill includes im- 
portant provisions to alter the securitization process, impose risk 
retention requirements, and strengthen rating agency account- 
ability. Once we resolve these baseline policy issues, we can turn 
our full attention to broader questions about how to reorganize our 
housing finance system. 

Today’s testimony will help us to determine how to move sur- 
gically and strategically on these important matters. It will help us 
to decide what elements of our housing finance system we need to 
keep and what aspects we should discard. In the months ahead, I 
plan to convene more hearings on these matters. 

Before closing, I want to express my disappointment at the fail- 
ure of our witness to respond to the request to address the issues 
related to the Home Valuation Code of Conduct in his written testi- 
mony. The House-passed Wall Street Reform bill contains my com- 
prehensive appraisal independence and regulatory reforms, which 
many view as fixing the Code’s implementation problems. 

The bill also includes Congressmen Miller and Childers’ amend- 
ment to sunset the Code. Because Congress is very focused on 
these issues, we need an update from the regulator. 

In sum, today’s hearing is part of a deliberative process that will 
ultimately lead to a new housing finance system. My goals in these 
debates are to limit taxpayer risk and establish a more stable, 
long-term funding source to help hardworking, responsible middle- 
class American families to buy a home with an affordable mort- 
gage. I look forward to the testimony. 

Now, I would like to recognize the ranking member, Mr. Garrett, 
for 3 V 2 minutes. 
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Mr. Garrett. I thank the chairman. And just as an aside, before 
I begin, I would just like to comment on the chairman’s comments. 
There are those of us who say, yes, reform needs to be done, and 
we do support moving reform legislation through the House and 
the Senate. But we see no reason why it cannot include reform of 
GSEs at the same time. 

But I do thank the chairman and I thank the witness who is 
here today. During normal times — well, actually, I should step 
back. When Congress passed the Housing and Economic Recovery 
Act, we created a new regulatop^ body for the GSEs called the 
FHFA. In that legislation, there is a requirement that the head of 
the FHFA comes before Congress once a year. And I was going to 
say during normal times, a once-a-year requirement for such an ap- 
pearance might be reasonable. But under current circumstances, 
when, quarter after quarter, the American taxpayers are forced to 
hand out literally billions and billions and billions of dollars to 
keep Fannie and Freddie solvent, this requirement is really not 
sufficient. 

Currently, Fannie and Freddie are costing us more than all the 
other bank bailouts combined. That is why I am pleased to cospon- 
sor legislation that’s being introduced today, I believe, by my good 
friend from Texas, Mr. Hensarling. And that would require the Di- 
rector to come to Congress and testify every time Fannie and 
Freddie thinks they need an additional infusion of taxpayer bailout 
funds. 

Too many times when this committee has been debating the 
problems with the GSEs, the focus has been on past mistakes in- 
stead of the future. Regardless of whose fault it was that these two 
entities encouraged the creation of the subprime housing crisis and 
the collapse of our financial sector and the economy, there is a lit- 
any of problems that need to be addressed by this body, and we 
need to do it today. 

So, no matter how much my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle attempt to ignore these problems, they really do persist. 

And when the Administration and the Majority are faced with 
problems of Fannie and Freddie Mac and what are they going to 
do about it, it seems up until now, they turned a blind eye to it. 
We need to have more and more oversight hearings, and create an 
independent inspector general within the FHFA. They have turned 
a blind eye to those ideas. 

When Fannie and Freddie need to be put on budget, so that tax- 
payers know what they are exactly on the hook for, as my bill 
would do, well, they have turned a blind eye to that, as well. 

When we had an opportunity to stop the bailouts and end addi- 
tional taxpayer losses, well, they turned a blind eye to that. 

And when we have an opportunity to address the future of these 
entities in the regulatory reform bill, well, we have seen what has 
happened in the Senate; they have turned a blind eye to that, as 
well. 

My friends in the Administration and the other side, the Major- 
ity, continue to ignore and delay dealing with these problems. But 
at some point in time, they are really going to have to open their 
eyes to reality. In fact, the only time that this Administration or 
Congress will do anything about the future of these two entities is 
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when they say they need an increase in the bailouts of the GSEs, 
and the fact that they’re receiving them and receiving them from 
the taxpayers at further risk with their ineffectual mortgage modi- 
fication programs. That’s basically just throwing good money after 
bad. 

So, when it’s all said and done, the bailouts of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac will go down as the most expensive bailouts of this 
crisis by wide margins. However, this Administration and this Con- 
gress just want to keep acting like there is really no problem, and 
keep turning a blind eye to it. 

So, I look forward to today’s hearing, and hope that this is a sign 
that this committee is starting to get serious about addressing the 
multitude of serious issues relating to Fannie and Freddie, and the 
future of housing finance in this country. 

And with that, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. Carrett. Next, we will 
hear from the gentleman from California, Mr. Sherman, for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to bring up two 
issues. 

The first is this new predatory financial scheme called the pri- 
vate transfer fee covenants. Under these covenants, buried in the 
loan documents or sale documents is a requirement that for 99 
years, whenever the house is sold, a percentage of the sale price 
needs to be mailed to some Wall Street investor. This is a new pri- 
vate real estate transfer tax with the money going to Wall Street. 

It’s my understanding that the FHFA has refused to participate 
in such transactions. I would hope that the Fannie and Freddie 
would do likewise. This is: first, a matter of consumer protection; 
second, a matter of avoiding undue complications in what is al- 
ready a very complicated transaction; and third, a matter of the se- 
curity of the CSF, in that this impairs the value of the home. 

Second, we have a fragile recovery. Nothing could destroy this re- 
covery more than a double-dip in home prices. We need to stabilize 
home prices. Home prices reflect and home values reflect trans- 
actions. Transactions have to be financed. And for middle-class peo- 
ple, all financing today goes through Fannie, Freddie, or FHFA. 

What we will see at the end of the year is a dramatic decline in 
the size of transactions that Fannie, Freddie, and FHFA can deal 
with in high-cost areas. In Los Angeles, where it’s 729, 750, that 
drops probably to 625, but perhaps into the 500’s if Congress does 
not act this year. And that would devastate southern California. It 
would — nothing is more likely to push us into a double-dip reces- 
sion. 

I want to commend to my colleagues the Sherman-Miller bill that 
would say that we simply do not have a decline in these conforming 
loan limits. It is my understanding that the CSFs actually make 
a profit on those loans that are over $417,000 and as high as 
$729,000. 

And second, I want to advise my colleagues that whereas in some 
rural parts — and even some urban parts — of this country, a home 
that sells for $417,000 is a mini-mansion. Fven today, in Los Ange- 
les, in New York, in San Francisco, working class people struggle 
and save and they have to buy a home for $500,000 or $600,000. 
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The economy of the area is built on that. And if we say, “No, your 
home is too lavish because it sells for more than $417,000,” that 
doesn’t apply to my district, where such a home is certainly not 
lavish. I yield back. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you. Now I will recognize the gen- 
tleman from California, Mr. Royce, for 2 V 2 minutes. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Once upon a time, the 
GSEs were involved in securitization of loans here in the United 
States. They weren’t involved in arbitrage, they weren’t leveraged 
100-to-l. They weren’t buying massive amounts, trillions in 
subprime loans. But Congress did get in the act in 1992, passed the 
GSE Act, and changed a lot of that. 

One of my more vivid memories is the Federal Reserve coming 
here and warning us that we faced systemic risk if Fannie and 
Freddie collapsed because of the subprime loans that were man- 
dated on them by Congress — subprime and Alt-A had to be half of 
the loans — that this would be a systemic shock that would affect 
the financial system, and we would end up with a collapse in hous- 
ing; in 2002, 2003, and 2004, we were warned by the Fed on this. 

Because of the legislation that was passed, that is why the GSEs 
became the largest purchasers of junk mortgages. That is why, in 
those portfolios, they held those junk mortgages that they pur- 
chased at the end of every quarter. And this meant that, despite 
the low quality of the loans, millions of Americans — the perception 
at the time was, well, maybe a million Americans have a mortgage 
now that they otherwise could not afford, even though 30 percent 
of those transactions every year were people flipping homes within 
6 weeks. 

Well, pairing those affordable housing mandates with the GSE 
excessive leverage was a toxic combination that was at the heart 
of the housing bubble. When we tried to reign in the GSEs by de- 
creasing those mortgage portfolios — that they held in their port- 
folios, our efforts were blocked because they were viewed, unfortu- 
nately, as a tax on subsidized housing. They weren’t, but the argu- 
ment went out, and the Democrats in the Senate were able to stop 
legislation from reaching the Floor. Chris Dodd played that role at 
the time. And my legislation here on the House Floor failed. 

Going forward, we must reconsider the flawed notion that zero 
downpayment loans and subprime and because everybody has to 
own a house — ^you’re going to create the moral hazard of a system 
like this that tries to trump economic reality. Because, in the end, 
the Fed is right. You will face that systemic risk, as we did here. 
And that is, I think, the one thing that we might glean out of this 
that would keep us from allowing an institution to so overleverage 
in the future. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. Royce. Now, we will hear 
from the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott, for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and it’s good 
to have this timely hearing. 

I think one fact that certainly pervades our thinking today is this 
monumental loss of value in our homes — over the last 3 years, $9 
trillion in value. Nothing has been more devastating to our home- 
owners than the fact — to see how their most basic investment for 
wealth building, that they have lost so much value in their homes. 
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And I think that is a challenge for us to look at, all of us that are 
involved in this, of how we can recover that and assist our home- 
owners in recovering the lost value. It’s going to he difficult. 

But we have come through a period where we have had these ad- 
justable mortgage rates that have come through with teaser rates 
that were used that ballooned the payments up over the last 3 
years. And we are paying the price for that now. 

But we do have a rather structured oversight with the new su- 
pervision of the FHFA, and as we know, it was structured to regu- 
late the operations of the GSEs and to ensure that another finan- 
cial crisis like this does not happen on our watch. 

And so, it’s very important that we examine very carefully how 
we got into this situation. It’s the best way of determining how you 
get out. 

And in addition to this structured oversight, we have to continue 
to be alert to economic indicators — again, learn from our past expe- 
rience in this financial system. For example, in my own home State 
of Georgia, we continue to lead the country in bank failures. And 
that must stop. 

But I think we can learn from what happened in my State of 
Georgia, where 32 banks — 32 banks — collapsed within the last 2 
years alone, to see what we must not do, and to see what we can 
correct and also to see, as we move on, how we can help. These 
were small, these were basically largely community banks who 
make up 85 percent of lenders that hold stock in Fannie and in 
Freddie, and also worked to bring access to capital to many of my 
constituents. 

It is a fact that we know — and maybe we can do something about 
the fact — when smaller banks would be so overleveraged. And the 
one fact we found out of a common characteristic of these small 
banks in Georgia was that most of them had nearly or over 80 per- 
cent of their loans, of their lending capacity, in real estate. And 
they really manifested the real estate bubble, and it burst on them. 

We have some very serious questions that we need to take a look 
at. There is one question that I hope we can deal with, in terms 
of looking at the role that the Federal Home Loan Banks can play, 
which have done an admirable job in this crisis, and I think have 
a lot more that they can offer in the housing financial system. And 
I think we should use and look to them, and build on the good 
work that they have done. 

And then, the overall question of what role should government 
play? What role should we play in this entire reform of the GSEs 
to make sure that they are adequate sources of liquidity? These are 
very important questions. Learn from the past. Look from the past, 
look how we’re going forward. 

This is a very timely hearing, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward 
to hearing from Mr. DeMarco. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mr. Scott. Now, we 
will hear from the gentlelady from Illinois, Mrs. Biggert, for 2 V 2 
minutes. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Since entering into 
conservatorship in the fall of 2008, U.S. taxpayers have propped up 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac to the tune of nearly $150 billion. 
And taxpayers are on the hook for $5 trillion in outstanding mort- 
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gage obligations. Let me repeat that number: Taxpayers are on the 
hook for $5 trillion. 

Edging out private sector mortgage market participants, Fannie 
and Freddie guaranteed or financed over three-quarters of new sin- 
gle-family mortgages in 2009. And I have said it before and I will 
say it again. Taxpayers deserve to know where their dollars are 
going, what risk they are being exposed to, and how these institu- 
tions are being managed or mismanaged. 

On May 6th, the Oversight and Investigations Subcommittee 
held a hearing entitled, “The End of Excess, Part One: Reversing 
Our Addiction to Debt and Leverage.” During that hearing, we 
learned about our country’s unsustainable levels of debt, a barrier 
to our future economic prosperity. High taxes, inflation, and higher 
unemployment rates will be the byproducts of the current Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal irresponsibility. 

Linked to this irresponsibility is the Administration’s unlimited 
guarantee of the debt of Fannie and Freddie. During the O&I hear- 
ing, I cited a Wall Street Journal article that said that Fannie and 
Freddie were twice as leveraged as Bear Stearns. Yet the Adminis- 
tration has not appointed an inspector general to provide objective, 
independent oversight over the Federal employees who now control 
the GSEs. 

It is inconceivable that the officials managing these liabilities 
would not be allowed to do so without proper transparency, inde- 
pendent oversight, and thorough reporting to Congress and the 
American people. Thus, I asked the GAO to expand their study on 
leverage, as mandated under EESA, to include a review of the bal- 
ance sheets of the GSEs. We expect the GAO to produce that im- 
portant study in the coming months. 

A thorough examination by the GAO is critical in ensuring that 
Congress and taxpayers understand how the markets collapsed, 
what risk taxpayers are still being exposed to, and how to keep it 
from ever happening again. In the meantime, it is unacceptable 
that the Administration continue to kick the can down the road 
and still have no firm exit strategy to spare taxpayers from future 
losses associated with Fannie and Freddie. 

Republicans are ready to address this problem and get taxpayers 
out of this mess. And with that, I yield back. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mrs. Biggert. We will now 
hear from the gentlelady from West Virginia, Mrs. Capita, for 2 
minutes. 

Mrs. Capito. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for convening this hear- 
ing today. The committee will be having more hearings on the fu- 
ture of housing finance and the role of Government Sponsored En- 
terprises Fannie and Freddie, while we are sitting here today with 
the Director of the Federal Housing Finance Agency. And thank 
you for coming. 

The future of regulatory reform is looming over Congress. The 
Senate has acted, and we are now headed to conference. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the House nor the Senate package addresses one of 
the most major causes of the financial downturn: the role of Fannie 
and Freddie in our mortgage markets. These entities now owe — as 
we have heard from several others — the taxpayers a total of $147 
billion. And last Christmas Eve, it was announced that we were re- 
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moving any limits on the Federal funds to cover the losses of the 
GSEs 

This is a missed opportunity for our Nation. The troubles in the 
mortgage markets were at the root cause of the financial downturn. 
Yet the current Administration does not seem willing to acknowl- 
edge the serious need to start working on a plan for the future of 
housing finance. 

House Republicans on the Financial Services Committee worked 
together on a list of goals and principles for GSE reform. We stand 
ready to work with our colleagues to properly reform the GSEs and 
create a system where the taxpayers are no longer on the hook for 
the losses of Fannie and Freddie. 

Again, I thank the chairman, and I look forward to the testimony 
from Director DeMarco. Thank you. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mrs. Capito. Now, 
we will hear from the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Lynch, 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this impor- 
tant hearing. I want to thank Mr. DeMarco for appearing as a wit- 
ness and offering to help the committee with its work. 

I think we have all learned much more about the mortgage 
securitization process since the financial crisis began, and just how 
central a role it played in the meltdown. Through investigative re- 
ports that we have received before this committee, as well as in the 
popular press, such as in in-depth accounts like Michael Lewis’, 
“The Big Short,” and Andrew Ross Sorkin’s, “Too Big to Fail,” we 
have seen just how much took place in the dark, without proper 
oversight from the regulators, and in some cases under morally 
suspect circumstances. 

The way that mortgage-backed securities have been created, 
packaged, marketed, and managed has shed a great deal of light 
into how the system worked and how a lot of people made a lot of 
money from it. Unfortunately, Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac were 
not immune to this. They may have come late to the game, but we 
know that Fannie and Freddie began to enter the subprime and 
Alt-A markets just as the subprime market was tripling in size. 

Rather than guaranteeing these less creditworthy loans, Fannie 
and Freddie increasingly purchased, and actually held in their 
portfolios, many securities backed by subprime and Alt-A loans. 
Fannie and Freddie should have never been allowed to purchase 
such dangerous and risky loans. I know they were concerned about 
losing a big part of the market, but the housing finance system 
that was created in the wake of the Depression to promote home- 
ownership led to the rise of the middle class. But the mortgage 
markets have changed a great deal over the last 25 years, and it’s 
clear that the change is needed, and new structures need to be es- 
tablished. 

I agree with the decision to deal with Fannie and Freddie sepa- 
rately from the financial regulatory reform bill considered by this 
committee. However, as that process winds down with the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee, I think the time has come to ad- 
dress this important issue. 
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I look forward to an informative discussion on the future of hous- 
ing finance and the current state of the Government Sponsored En- 
terprises, and I thank the chairman for the time. I yield back. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynch. Now, 
we will hear from the gentleman from Texas for 2 V 2 minutes. Mr. 
Hensarling? 

Mr. Hensarling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I can’t help but no- 
tice that yesterday, the full Financial Services Committee had a 
hearing on a $350 million — with an “M” — housing proposal, and 
here we are today, at the subcommittee level, having a hearing on 
a program that has now cost taxpayers $147 billion and, as the 
gentlelady from Illinois so aptly pointed out, $5 trillion on the 
hook. 

I have been informed that this is a required hearing under 
HERA. And if that is indeed correct, I lament the fact that we don’t 
have greater participation, and are not doing this at the full com- 
mittee level. This is something I don’t understand, which, as our 
ranking member has pointed out, is one of the reasons I have intro- 
duced H.R. 5391, the Federal Housing Finance Oversight Board In- 
creased Transparency Act, to ensure that any quarter that either 
of the Government Sponsored Enterprises requests more taxpayer 
bailout money, we will have testimony received at the full com- 
mittee level. 

If there are any two institutions that demand more account- 
ability and more transparency, it’s the Government Sponsored En- 
terprises and, as many of my colleagues have pointed out, the most 
polite term I can think of is “curious” that we would have major 
financial reform legislation — some of the most major legislation in 
decades — dealing with our financial crisis, and somehow Fannie 
and Freddie are left out of the mix. This I don’t understand. 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee said, “Well, this system is very complex.” And so the answer 
from the Senate side is that, “We will conduct a study.” The answer 
from the Administration is, “We will monitor.” And the answer 
from the House is, “We will exempt them from the purview of this 
legislation,” and allow the taxpayer hemorrhage, unfortunately, to 
continue. 

Mr. Chairman, that is simply unacceptable. Fannie and Freddie 
were at the ground zero of the economic crisis. This is the most ex- 
pensive bailout — more than AIG, more than CM, more than Chrys- 
ler, more than any other bank — and here we are, again, having a 
hearing relegated to the subcommittee level. And these two finan- 
cial Frankensteins that have wreaked so much havoc on our econ- 
omy can no longer be ignored. 

With that, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. Hensarling. We will now 
hear from the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Neugebauer, for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And like my other 
good friend from Texas, I am a little surprised, too, that we aren’t 
having this hearing in the full committee when you look at the 
amount of risk that the taxpayers are already at, and what they 
have already put into this. 
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Twenty months and at least $145 billion later, taxpayers are ask- 
ing what they’re getting for their money that they put into Freddie 
Mac and Fannie Mae. They not only own 80 percent of these com- 
panies, but they continue to report quarterly losses in the billions 
of dollars. As long as these losses continue, the government has 
pledged unlimited supply and support of taxpayer dollars. 

While Congress and the Administration continue to put off plan- 
ning for the future of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, we can’t afford 
to put off the oversight of the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
are already at risk and continue to climb. We need to understand 
how these entities are operating today, and what risks they are 
taking, and whether their losses are in the older mortgages or if 
they’re in the newer mortgages, as well. 

We need to know how the GSEs plan to manage the risk of their 
large portfolios, especially since the Treasury relaxed the bench- 
marks for portfolio reduction. 

With Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac responsible for three-quarters 
of the mortgage market, and functioning as wards of the state, we 
need to know whether these companies are being run to minimize 
further losses to the taxpayer, or as tools to carry out the Adminis- 
tration’s policy goals. 

The GSEs can’t be shut down overnight, but we can start phas- 
ing down the size now, until we get a plan in place. When is Con- 
gress going to put a limit on taxpayer support and set a deadline 
for winding these companies down? 

With that, I yield back my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. I thank the gentleman from Texas. Are 
there any other requests for time on the Democratic side? I see 
none, so we are ready to take the testimony from our witness. 

Today, we have Mr. Edward DeMarco, Acting Director of the 
Federal Housing Finance Agency. Thank you for appearing before 
the subcommittee today. Without objection, your written statement 
will be made a part of the record. You will be recognized for a 5- 
minute summary of your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. DeMarco. You have the floor. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. DEMARCO, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
FEDERAL HOUSING FINANCE AGENCY (FHFA) 

Mr. DeMarco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Kanjorski, 
Ranking Member Garrett, and members of the subcommittee, 
thank you for inviting me to speak on the current state of the hous- 
ing GSEs: Fannie Mae; Freddie Mac; and the 12 Federal Home 
Loan Banks. 

My written statement provides a detailed report. Yesterday, 
FHFA released its annual, “Report to Congress” which provides de- 
tailed summaries of our annual examination findings at each of the 
housing GSEs. 

I will briefly summarize key points in three areas: the purpose 
and goals of FHFA’s conservatorships; findings from FHFA’s over- 
sight of the GSEs; and principles and issues that may be consid- 
ered by Congress when contemplating the future of the GSEs. 

Beginning with conservatorship, the Enterprises have been in 
conservatorship since September 2008. The purpose of conservator- 
ship is to preserve and conserve each company’s assets to enable 
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them to fulfill their mission and mitigate the systemic risk that 
contributed to instability in financial markets. The 
conservatorships have been effective to date, instilling confidence 
in the market that the Enterprises are capable of fulfilling their 
statutory role. 

Although the Enterprises’ substantial market presence has been 
a key step to restoring market stability, neither company would be 
capable of serving the mortgage market today without the ongoing 
financial support provided by the Treasury Department. Including 
the amounts requested at the end of the first quarter, the Enter- 
prises will have drawn nearly $145 billion. 

While reliance on the Treasury Department’s backing will con- 
tinue until legislation produces a final resolution of the Enter- 
prises’ future, as conservator, FHFA is limiting the Enterprises’ 
risk exposure by preventing them from entering new lines of busi- 
ness, ensuring that the new business they are taking on is profit- 
able, and minimizing losses on mortgages originated pre-con- 
servatorship by executing an aggressive program of loss mitigation 
that ranges from loan modifications to graceful options for home- 
owners to exit their homes, short of foreclosure. 

Let me briefly summarize some key points from yesterday’s an- 
nual report. While housing finance continues to depend critically on 
the Enterprises, FHFA rates both Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac to 
be critical supervisory concerns, mainly due to continuing credit 
losses associated with the 2006 and 2007 books of business, as well 
as forecasted losses yet to be realized. FHFA expects the high de- 
linquency rates to continue for these older books of business, due 
to uncertain house price paths, weak employment, and continued 
economic uncertainty. 

Another problem faced by both Enterprises relates to their high 
degree of operational risk and limits to their operational capacity. 

With regard to the Federal Home Loan Banks, FHFA is looking 
for the Home Loan Banks to return to more traditional operations 
and activities, with a focus on advances to member institutions, 
and a gradual reduction in investment portfolios which are not 
needed to support core business activities and safety and sound- 
ness. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks’ advance business continues to 
experience no credit losses, but it is shrinking. Advances fell to 
$572 billion, as of the end of March, which is down 9 percent from 
the prior quarter, and 30 percent from a year ago. Advances are 
now down 44 percent from the peak in 2008, and are at the lowest 
level for the system since the third quarter of 2004. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks face continued challenges from 
past investments and private-label mortgage-backed securities. At 
some banks, these investments have caused them, either volun- 
tarily or as a result of supervisory action, to limit or suspend divi- 
dends, and to stop redemptions and repurchases of stock. 

Before turning to the future of the GSEs, let me pause, Mr. 
Chairman, on one other topic you asked me to address — and I do 
apologize for it not being addressed directly in my written state- 
ment — as you know, in 2008, FHFA’s predecessor agency entered 
into an agreement with the Enterprises and the State attorney 
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general of New York that resulted in the Home Valuation Code of 
Conduct, or HVCC. 

The purpose of the HVCC was to enhance the standards for ap- 
praiser independence. The Code has improved the independence of 
the valuation process: a critical element in assuring homeowners 
pay a fair price for properties, and that investors have confidence 
in mortgages backing securities they purchase. The Code has also 
aided efforts to combat mortgage fraud, a leading contributor to the 
housing finance crisis. 

Last week, I announced that, given the conservatorships, I did 
not deem it appropriate for the Enterprises to fund the inde- 
pendent valuation protection institute envisioned in the agreement. 
Instead, each enterprise will soon be announcing a complaint proc- 
ess. 

When the Code expires in November, I expect its benefits to con- 
tinue into the future, as the standards that developed from the 
agreement have been incorporated directly into the Enterprises’ 
seller-servicer guides. 

A word about the future. Despite the current benefits in the mar- 
ketplace resulting from the Treasury’s support for Enterprise ac- 
tivities, conservatorship is not a long-term solution. Legislation is 
needed to change the institutional framework for housing finance. 
Without disrupting the fragile recovery of our housing finance sys- 
tem, the role and the function of the Enterprises needs to be de- 
bated and decided upon. 

To start. Congress and the Administration need to clearly define 
the proper public policy objectives and the degree and characteris- 
tics of government involvement in the housing finance system to 
best serve those objectives. 

I look forward to working with the subcommittee and the full 
committee on legislative action to restructure the housing finance 
system, including an ultimate resolution of the Enterprises, and a 
consideration of the Eederal Home Loan Banks. 

Thank you for this opportunity, and I would be pleased to answer 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. DeMarco can be found on page 
47 of the appendix.] 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mr. DeMarco. I 
think we all have a few questions here, and I will yield the first 
5 minutes to myself for some of those questions. 

As I understand your oral testimony, it is your opinion that we 
cannot just dismiss the existence of Eannie and Freddie without 
major disruptions within the mortgage market? 

Mr. DeMarco. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. There needs to be 
a solution — a system that — on the other end, so that we can pre- 
serve ongoing liquidity and stability in the mortgage market. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Are you aware of the preliminary findings 
from the special commission appointed to determine the cause of 
the credit crunch that occurred some 18 months ago, where they 
indicated that it is not their opinion that Fannie and Freddie were 
major contributors? 

Mr. DeMarco. Mr. Chairman, I am familiar with some of the 
documents and reports they have put out. I do know that they have 
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not yet finalized any of their conclusions or recommendations, but 
they are rolling things out on an interim basis, yes. 

Chairman K^jorski. Great. Would you agree with me and some 
in the Administration that before we take any final action on the 
existence of Fannie and Freddie, construct institutions to replace it, 
or provide procedures to make up for the deficit that would occur 
if those institutions were to disappear, that we should wait for the 
final approval of the commission or the final findings of the com- 
mission, so that we get the benefit of the best thinking on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. DeMarco. I understand that the commission is looking at 
the full range of involvement and causes of the crisis. How Con- 
gress and the Administration determine to wait for findings of that 
is up to them. 

I think currently there is plenty that we can be talking about, 
and I am pleased that you have invited me here today, Mr. Chair- 
man, to begin talking about the future of the housing finance sys- 
tem, because I do believe we need to take this up directly and get 
on with it. It will be a difficult challenge, but it is one that we need 
to be working on now. 

Chairman Kanjorski. In that regard, have you, yourself, con- 
cluded any particular recommendations that you could make to this 
subcommittee or the full committee, as to what can be done? 

Mr. DeMarco. Not a particular recommendation or form or 
structure, Mr. Chairman. In my written statement, I outlined sev- 
eral things that I believe are important for all policymakers to con- 
sider. 

I think fundamentally — and one thing that I am pleased about 
as I listen to commentary, both from Members of Congress and 
from the Administration — is that what we’re looking at here is not 
what to do with Fannie and Freddie. The question before us is 
what should be the future of the housing finance system in this 
country. And the place to start there is what are the government’s 
public policy objectives, and given those objectives, what do policy- 
makers conclude about the proper role of the government in our 
housing finance system? 

Starting with the answers to those questions, one can then move 
into what are the institutional arrangements, the charters, and the 
regulatory structures that accomplish the objectives. But one first 
has to determine what are the objectives that we have in mind, and 
what’s the proper role of the government to achieve those objec- 
tives. Those are challenging questions, right there. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Very fundamental questions. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Do you suggest we go down to the fun- 
damentals before we try to construct a rescue? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. Because, my view — sometimes this is 
talked about as the reform of the GSEs. Whether it should be the 
reform or the complete changing of the model is really part of the 
question before us. 

And I think that by having answers to those two fundamental 
questions I have, policymakers would be informed as to whether 
we’re reforming Fannie and Freddie, or whether we are fundamen- 
tally changing the institutional structure — whether to have a gov- 
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eminent sponsored enterprise, as we have known those two to be, 
is what we want going forward is really part of the question. And 
I think it should be in that larger context. 

Another thing I would note, Mr. Chairman, is the institutions 
that today are serving our housing finance system so critically — 
and it has been mentioned by a number of the members in their 
opening remarks — FHFA, Fannie Mae, and the Federal Home Loan 
Banks were all created in the 1930’s as Congress’ response in the 
1930’s to the Great Depression. 

These are institutional arrangements and determinations about 
the role of government in housing finance that were decided upon 
by past Congresses. And here we are, 80 years later, and we are — 
those institutional arrangements, those structures are with us 
today and are holding up our housing financing system. 

I do think that taking a careful consideration of what we are 
doing in defining the future of the housing finance system is impor- 
tant, because the decisions that, with all respect, that this body 
will be making in the coming months could be with us for many 
decades. And I think getting this right is an important thing. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. DeMarco. I see my time 
has expired. The gentleman from New Jersey is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Garrett. And I thank the chairman. Okay, so what I hear 
from your answers so far is that while the commission is out there 
and doing the studies and what-have-you, you apparently concur 
with the testimony we had from Chairman Bernanke who was 
here, saying that this was important enough and significant 
enough, as far as the cost that it’s incurring to the taxpayers, and 
the risk going forward, that we need to be dealing with this situa- 
tion today, as opposed to waiting until next year or any other time. 
Is that — 

Mr. DeMarco. I believe we should be discussing this now, and 
developing the models and the options that are out there. I believe 
that certain industry groups have actually come up with some 
thoughtful proposals, and academics and others have, as well. The 
GAO has presented them. And I think that the more we can be 
talking about and laying out what these options are and what the 
possible approach is — 

Mr. Garrett. Right. 

Mr. DeMarco. — with respect to these fundamental questions 
is — we should be doing it now. 

Mr. Garrett. Right. And just like with what’s — the House has 
already moved, the Senate has already moved an entire financial 
reform piece of legislation that basically rewrites laws that have 
not been changed in 50, 60, 70 years. We did that without the ben- 
efit of waiting for any commission to come through, and I think we 
could probably do the same thing here. 

Your opening remarks made — and I couldn’t find it exactly just 
in here; I heard you say it, though, as far — is that the conservator- 
ship has a measure of effectiveness. Right? I don’t remember the 
exact term that you used. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes. 

Mr. Garrett. But how do you measure effectiveness in the sense 
that we are spending close to $200 billion now, and if we do ask 
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you to come back every single time that they ask for more money, 
we will be seeing you frequently. 

Mr. DeMarco. Right. 

Mr. Garrett. So, how do you measure — I can be quite effective 
if I have — given an unlimited amount of money to spend in the 
housing market. 

Mr. DeMarco. When the conservatorships were announced, my 
predecessor. Director Lockhart, made clear — as did Secretary 
Paulson at the time of the announcement — that the conservator- 
ship action was being taken because the Enterprises were in a situ- 
ation in which they were going to be withdrawing from the housing 
finance market, and that given the state of the economy and the 
critical role that they played, where they were situated in the mar- 
ketplace and where there were not other secondary market institu- 
tions, that by establishing the conservatorships and the Treasury 
backstop, there would continue to be a functioning mortgage mar- 
ket. 

So, I think that the effectiveness. Congressman, comes in the fact 
that we do have a functioning mortgage market today, that nearly 
5 million people were able to refinance their mortgages in the last 
15 months or so. This would not be possible without conservator- 
ship. 

Mr. Garrett. Let me get to that, the idea of the functioning of 
the marketplace. 

Right now, the FHA is insuring — I don’t know the numbers — 
around 30-some-odd percent or more of the new mortgage market, 
and there is a question by some people, why is so much going over 
there? And some people would say it’s because, well, the rest of the 
investors are not really ready to enter the market right now be- 
cause of all of the other factors. 

But others suggested that it’s because of actions actually by the 
GSEs. And I will just throw out one to you right now, and that’s 
the loan level price adjustments, suggesting that by — and maybe 
you can walk me through this quickly, because I don’t have much 
time — basically what that is doing is it’s saying that with those — 
I’ll just say it this way — higher costs of going into the GSEs, hey, 
then sure, we’re going to push all the business into the 100 percent 
guarantee of the FHA. 

Can you walk us through quickly as to why it is necessary that 
you still have that as a market — the Administration tells us things 
are being — leveling out in the marketplace. 

Mr. DeMarco. So one of the reasons that the Enterprises have 
drawn $145 billion from the Treasury is poor underwriting and 
poor pricing of credit risk. So credit risk by the Enterprises had 
been underpriced, prior to conservatorship. And, prior to con- 
servatorship, the Enterprises began making adjustments to that in 
their pricing mechanisms, including through the use of loan-level 
price adjustments. 

Those things are being reviewed and adjusted from time to time 
by the Enterprises, but it’s a result of underpricing of credit risk — 

Mr. Garrett. But the credit risk going forward is better, right, 
because you have full underwriting, so you’re just — 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. It is. And so, actually, when one looks 
at something like the average guarantee fees that the Enterprises 
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are collecting, they are not going up the way you might expect be- 
cause the way the loan-level price adjustments work, they — it’s 
higher prices on higher-risk mortgages. Because the Enterprises 
are, in fact, booking lower-risk mortgages than before, the lower 
prices are what’s applying to that flow of business. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, but you know, the Wall Street Journal just 
had a piece on this a day or so ago. And they point out, as far as 
that — the risk base that you’re doing there is quite extensive or 
broad, I guess, would be the terminology, and so that — so what 
you’re really doing is adding additional burden to a much wider 
spectrum than maybe you should be doing, just to pay off what 
you’re telling me now is the bad loans in the past. 

Mr. DeMarco. All I can tell you. Congressman, is that we are 
aiming for the Enterprises to be pricing their business — first of all, 
that we have underwriting standards that are prudent and sounder 
than they were, and second, to be pricing their business so that 
they are covering their costs, their expected losses, and an appro- 
priate rate of return. 

Mr. Garrett. Thank you. 

Chairman Kanjorski. The gentleman from California, Mr. Sher- 
man, is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Sherman. Thank you. First, I want to set the record 
straight. Chairman Oxley, the former Republican Chair of this 
committee, had an excellent bill to provide additional controls for 
the GSEs. It was passed through the House, supported by a bipar- 
tisan group, and then the Republican-controlled Senate refused to 
take up the bill. And there was no Democratic announcement of a 
filibuster threat. It was the Bush Administration that opposed that 
bill. And now, as former chairman of this committee, Mr. Oxley has 
made it plain his frustration at the time with the Republicans in 
the Senate and the Administration. 

If only we had had a unicameral legislature, we might have 
avoided the problems we face in our economy today. 

Now, it — the GSEs are criticized for being the largest purchaser 
of subprime mortgages. Being a Californian, I know how it feels to 
be the largest in every category. We have the most left-handed peo- 
ple, we have the most right-handed people. The GSEs are so large 
compared to anybody else, particularly now, that they’re the largest 
in every category, which is a misleading statistic. 

It’s my understanding that the GSEs have $5 trillion of mortgage 
securities for which they are at risk, and that only 10 percent of 
that book is subprime or Alt-A. So 90 percent prime is better than 
just about any other real estate lender I am aware of 

Now, we face the risk that the conforming loan limit will drop 
precipitously at the end of this year if the bipartisan Sherman-Mil- 
ler bill is not adopted, or some other legislation. And, not only 
would the conforming loan limit in high-cost areas drop from 729 
down to 625, in many of those high-cost areas it would drop even 
lower, into the 500s. That would be a sudden, immediate shock to 
every attempt to sell real estate in a high-cost city, the 10 largest 
metropolitan areas, or the most expensive metropolitan areas. 

And I would like to ask Mr. DeMarco, what effect would it have 
on the value of the risk that Fannie and Freddie takes guaran- 
teeing $5 trillion in mortgage-backed securities, if there was a sud- 
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den precipitous January 1st decline in the value of properties, not 
only in my district but throughout the 10 largest metropolitan 
areas in the country? 

Mr. DeMarco. So, Mr. Sherman, certainly one of the things that 
affects their losses on defaulted loans is what’s going on with house 
prices. And so I appreciate the concern that you have raised. 

I would actually, though, like to provide you with a clarification 
I think would be helpful to you. It is true — it’s certainly my under- 
standing — that at the end of this year, that the way the law works, 
that the conforming loan limit going into 2011 would be governed 
by HERA. And so, the temporary increase that has allowed certain 
parts of California to have a conforming loan limit of $729,000 
would reduce. 

But FHFA has already announced and had the view, with re- 
spect to the conforming loan limit, that — in cases where it would 
go down, that the house price index goes down, the conforming loan 
limit would actually stay where it is, not go down. But before it 
could rise again, whatever that house price decline was that had 
taken place would need to have been recovered. 

Mr. Sherman. I’m going to have to interrupt, because I have to 
sneak in one more question. 

Mr. DeMarco. Okay, so we’re not — 

Mr. Sherman. But it’s my understanding the maximum would be 
$625,000, though. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherman. Right? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sherman. So at least it would be a precipitous drop, 
$729,000 down by $100,000. And if that’s just cut by 2 or 3 percent, 
the value of your $5 trillion portfolio, we would lose a whole lot of 
money. 

Now let’s move on to this predatory finance scheme, these trans- 
fer taxes. 

Mr. DeMarco. Right. 

Mr. Sherman. I described them in my opening statement. They 
are a hidden burden on homeowners. And my question is, what do 
you expect Fannie or Freddie to do, as far as their policy? Will they 
accept mortgages which have this hidden provision that nails 
homeowners with this secret tax and impairs the value of the secu- 
rity? Will they be participants in such transactions? 

Mr. DeMarco. Congressman, we are actually looking at this 
right now very closely. I must tell you that I am very troubled by 
what I am seeing and learning about this. And I would expect that 
the Enterprises and the FHFA will have something to say about it 
in the near future. 

In terms of coming out with a promulgation or a policy, I would 
like to know a little bit more about what it is we would be get- 
ting — what it is that is taking place, to know what the proper re- 
sponse is to it. But I am very concerned, and I think we will have 
a response shortly. Before I ban something, I would like to know 
what it is I am banning. 

Mr. Sherman. Good. 

Chairman Kanjorski. The gentleman’s time has expired. I will 
recognize the gentleman from California, Mr. Royce, for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Royce. Yes, I appreciate that opportunity, because again, for 
those of us who wanted to save Fannie and Freddie, in terms of 
their securitization, I remember very well in 2005, the whole de- 
bate. We had the Federal Reserve up here. We had the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve tell us at the time that this legislation that 
was in the House would increase — basically, would increase sys- 
temic risk. 

Why? Because the legislation we were trying to pass out of the 
House would have prevented the regulators from touching the port- 
folios of Fannie or Freddie. They couldn’t regulate them for sys- 
temic risk. It would have prevented them from raising their cap- 
ital. It would have prevented the regulators from doing anything 
to threaten to place them into receivership, to get them back in 
line. 

I remember Chris Shays sitting here and asking the hands to go 
up in the audience: “How many of you are lobbyists for Fannie and 
Freddie?” And as he said it, virtually every hand went up. 

That was the bill we passed into the Senate, and that is why the 
Treasury opposed it, that’s why the Fed opposed it, that’s why the 
Senate Republicans opposed it. That’s why they put an alternative 
bill out of committee in the Senate, in order to regulate Fannie for 
systemic risk. 

And, sure enough, that’s why, if you pick up Congressional Quar- 
terly in 2005, you can see the Democrats in the Senate talking 
about preventing that bill from coming to the House Floor, filibus- 
tering that bill from coming to the Senate Floor. 

So, for those of us who were here at the time, involved in that 
debate — I remember this very vividly — the reason it’s important to 
me is because this collapse in housing, at least this element of 
what contributed to it, could have been handled, had we listened 
to the regulators. 

So, I want to get back to a comment for our witness, our guest 
here. I wanted to ask you. Your predecessor, Mr. Lockhart, was of 
the belief that the separation of the two regulatory responsibil- 
ities — mission oversight on one hand and safety and soundness on 
the other — was problematic when it came to regulating the GSEs. 
As he put it, “A separation of such responsibilities among GSE reg- 
ulators helped cause their downfall. You can’t really separate that.” 

So, as you know, HUD was enforcing the affordable housing 
goals, akin to mission oversight. And FHFA’s predecessor was fo- 
cusing on safety and soundness. So, I was going to ask if you would 
agree, Mr. DeMarco, with Mr. Lockhart’s testimony here before us 
in the House, did the model with competing regulators also help 
cause their downfall? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. I raise this because Congress is on the 
brink of applying this failed model to the rest of the financial serv- 
ices sector, through the creation of a CFPA. It is not hard to imag- 
ine altruistic goals being pushed by this consumer financial product 
agency or bureau. You can see them, how they would push those 
goals, like the affordable housing goals, and how it could have un- 
intended consequences. 

If you take the provision in the House bill that requires equal ac- 
cess to all products without defining equal access, clearly language 
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like this enforced by an agency not focused on safety and sound- 
ness could raise issues down the road. And this is why regulators 
have told us, “It is better to allow the safety and soundness regu- 
lator preemption to regulate these institutions, rather than set up 
competing regulatory agencies.” As we have done many times, I 
would caution this body against taking this approach. 

I also wanted to ask you — today, it’s widely understood that in 
order to grow and expand their profits, Fannie and Freddie dra- 
matically grew their mortgage portfolios, which were funded implic- 
itly by the government and by subsidized debt. Even then, it was 
understood that the retained portfolios did very little to promote af- 
fordable housing, but did a lot to benefit the shareholders and ex- 
ecutives at the firms. 

Looking at where they are today, what is the purpose of the 
GSEs’ retained portfolios, other than the fact that they really can’t 
be unloaded right now? Why would they continue in the future to 
build up a retained portfolio? If I could ask you, Mr. DeMarco? 

Mr. DeMarco. Certainly. So, in fact, they will not be building up 
their retained portfolio. We have them on a path to be reducing 
their retained portfolio at a rate of at least 10 percent per year, 
going forward. 

What’s going on with their retained portfolio today, sir, is when 
a mortgage is in a mortgage-backed security and it goes delinquent, 
in order to undertake a loan modification or some kind of fore- 
closure prevention action with that mortgage, or if the mortgage is 
delinquent past a certain amount of time, the mortgage needs to 
be removed from the security. And at that point, it does need to 
be put on the balance sheet of the Enterprises. 

So, there is a legitimate purpose served there for that type of 
transaction. That is what we are doing with respect to the portfolio. 
And I have communicated that publicly and to the Enterprises, 
that the use of their portfolio, the growth in it, is actually to have 
capacity to bring these delinquent mortgages on to their balance 
sheet so that they can actually — to undertake foreclosure mitiga- 
tion actions. 

Beyond that, sir, our goal is for the portfolios to be gradually 
shrinking, as I say, at a rate of at least 10 percent per year, and 
that is in the preferred stock purchase agreement between us and 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you, Mr. DeMarco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Now, I will recognize the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Lynch, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lynch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. DeMarco, do we look 
like we’re going to make that 10 percent for the next year, the re- 
duction of the portfolio? 

Mr. DeMarco. Sir, the way this works is that their portfolio for 
the end of 2010 is supposed to be 10 percent less than the max- 
imum allowed for 2009. The maximum allowed in 2009 was $900 
billion. So by the end of this year, it needs to be — 

Mr. Lynch. I don’t have a lot of time. Could you tell me — 

Mr. DeMarco. The answer is it would be $810 billion or less, sir. 

Mr. Lynch. What’s that? 

Mr. DeMarco. It will be $810 billion or less. 

Mr. Lynch. Is that 10 percent? 
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Mr. DeMarco. That will be less than 10 percent of the prior 
year’s cap. 

Mr. Lynch. Okay. Because I know right now, based on the num- 
bers that we have, the GSEs remain the dominant source of fund- 
ing in the secondary mortgage market. I think we’re doing between 
80 and 90 percent of all conforming loans. 

So, in addition to that, I know the Treasury has pumped in — 
well, actually, the Fed and the Treasury have pumped in a total 
of $1.35 trillion in mortgage-backed securities. So, while we talk 
about reform, it’s ironic that the GSEs sort of followed the private 
market into subprime and Alt-A because they were afraid of losing 
the market share. And now, we have all the market share. 

And I am just wondering. If we are going to go to this — and I 
think we need to look at a different model. And I am wondering, 
how do we get there? With all you’re doing right now, and with ev- 
erything we have piled up here, how do we get to a better place 
where this is all — we have some private-label responsibility here, 
and everything is not on the GSEs. I just don’t see how we can go 
from one to the other. I think we probably have to have a transi- 
tion, some type of intermediate step or movement in some direc- 
tion, so that we can move to that different model. 

I know you talked earlier about — in your testimony — about dif- 
ferent mortgage industry experts, academics who have talked about 
a different model, and you’re looking at it. Do any of those models 
stand out as being more promising, in your mind? 

Mr. DeMarco. To take a slightly different tack on that, sir, I be- 
lieve that the question about whether we can have a functioning 
and robust secondary mortgage market operated by and served by 
private firms is something that I believe we can have. And I think 
that there are models available that would allow for the future sec- 
ondary mortgage market to be served by private firms operating 
with their own at-risk capital. 

Mr. Lynch. Even though, in the recent crisis, it was really the 
GSEs that followed the private label into the riskier market? 

Mr. DeMarco. An important thing to understand about the GSE 
model that we had, besides the subsidies and the excessive lever- 
age that was in place, was that it was a system in which, by law, 
there were just two of them. We did not have entry and exit from 
the market. We did not have a more normal competitive market- 
place in providing this function, because the government had pro- 
vided a set of rather extraordinary benefits, but it had provided 
them just to two companies, and only two companies could have ac- 
cess to those benefits. 

Mr. Lynch. Are there any specifics, other than just saying, 
“Sure, we can build a system on” — with private entities here? 

Mr. DeMarco. You asked about the transition, sir. And the sen- 
ior preferred stock purchase agreement that is in place today may 
be part of helping Congress to think through this transition. Be- 
cause that support offered by the Treasury I)epartment remains in 
place while these companies are operating in conservatorship. 

So, new mortgage activity that is being undertaken by Fannie 
and Freddie is being supported with that backstop, which helps 
provide an element of stability, as one thinks about building a 
transition plan to the future. 
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Mr. Lynch. Okay, thank you. I see my time has expired. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mr. Lynch. Now, 
we will hear from the gentleman from Texas, Mr. Hensarling, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Hensarling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good afternoon, Mr. 
DeMarco. You were last here in February. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hensarling. And when you were here, I shared with you a 
quote from Charles Haldeman, the CEO of Freddie Mac. He was 
quoted in the Wall Street Journal as saying, “We are making deci- 
sions on loan modifications and other issues without being guided 
solely by profitability that no purely private bank could ever 
make.” 

Knowing that, cumulatively, Fannie and Freddie have now cost — 
I believe, according to your testimony — $145 billion and counting, 
at the time I shared that with you, you said you were unaware of 
the quote, and that you would check with Mr. Haldeman and talk 
to him. I think you said, “I will have to check that quote and talk 
to Mr. Haldeman.” I assume you did that. Can you report on your 
conversation with Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir, thank you. I would be pleased to. I have 
followed up with Mr. Haldeman. And he explained to me what he 
had in mind. 

First of all, the loan modifications in that quote is in brackets. 
So I am not sure what the reporter was putting in there. But what 
Mr. Haldeman reported to me was that the example that he had 
in mind, the issue he had in mind, had to do with low-income hous- 
ing tax credits, of which Freddie Mac had roughly $3 billion worth. 
And we were, at that point, working with the Treasury Department 
regarding the disposition of those assets. And as has been made 
quite clear — 

Mr. Hensarling. Okay. So, Mr. DeMarco, essentially he was re- 
laying to you that his comments were taken out of context. Is that 
a fair assessment? 

Mr. DeMarco. Whether it’s out of — no, I don’t believe that’s a 
fair assessment, sir. But he had something specific in mind, which 
is if they were operating as a private company, they would have 
sold those $3 billion worth of tax credits. It was in the best interest 
of the taxpayers, determined by the Treasury Department, for 
them not to — 

Mr. Hensarling. Let me continue on this line of questioning. In 
your testimony, in defining your mission, you stated the purpose of 
conservatorship is to preserve and conserve each company’s assets 
and mitigate the systemic risk that contributed to instability and 
financial markets. I am trying to figure out to what extent those 
are complementary goals, to what extent are those competing goals, 
particularly when I think in terms of what the Administration is 
doing on the HARP program. 

The latest report that I have had on Fannie and Freddie — and 
you may have more up-to-date data — is that the redefault rates for 
their loans after 12 months after modification both exceed 50 per- 
cent. That may be a fourth quarter 2009 number. Do you have any- 
thing more recent? Is that at least a ballpark figure? 
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Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. I do. Let me say, though, with respect 
to the systemic risk, you asked whether those were complementary 
or not. I believe they are, because Fannie and Freddie actually own 
or guarantee a little over half the mortgages in this country. Any- 
thing that brought stability to the housing finance system was cer- 
tainly going to be a positive contribution — 

Mr. Hensarling. I guess, Mr. DeMarco — 

Mr. DeMarco. — to their assets. 

Mr. Hensarling. — what I’m trying to figure out, if more than 
half of these loans redefault after 12 months, how is that pre- 
serving the assets of Fannie and Freddie to where the taxpayer can 
ever expect to even receive pennies on the dollar? 

Mr. DeMarco. Let me give you some updated data, sir. I don’t 
have 12-month redefault rates in front of me. I do have 3-month 
and 6-month after modification data in front of me. 

And so, with respect to modified loans, 3 months after modifica- 
tion, in the fourth quarter of 2008, the percentage of modified loans 
that were still performing 3 months later was about half. It was 
49 percent. At the end of 2009 — so 1 year later — 77 percent of 
modified loans were still performing 3 months after modification. 

Mr. Hensarling. Mr. DeMarco, if you could at some time, 
maybe — so we’re comparing apples to apples — 

Mr. DeMarco. Sure, certainly, sir. 

Mr. Hensarling. — I would love, perhaps in writing, your latest 
data — 

Mr. DeMarco. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Hensarling. 

Mr. Hensarling. — on the 12-month — 

Mr. DeMarco. And I would add, as I noted in my written com- 
ments, I would like to, in response to concerns that have been 
raised, be making some of this information more clear on a regular 
basis by FHFA to Congress and to the public. 

Mr. Hensarling. Mr. DeMarco, some have maintained that all 
of Fannie’s taxpayer hemorrhage, or problems resulting from the 
past, the most recent reports I have seen from the Congressional 
Budget Office show taxpayers will lose an additional $64 billion in 
the 10-year budget window that we are presently in on new mort- 
gage originations. 

Am I somehow misinterpreting what the Congressional Budget 
Office says, that also does not have the reputation for being overly 
pessimistic? Is this — indeed, are they predicting $64 billion of loss 
on new mortgage originations? 

Mr. DeMarco. I’m sorry, sir. Off the top of my head I’m not sure 
what the CBO’s most recent projection is. I could certainly verify 
that and get right back to your office. I don’t have that right in 
front of me. 

Mr. Hensarling. If you could, please, because it seems like the 
hemorrhaging is certainly not over, certainly not on old mortgages, 
but also on new mortgage originations, according to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. 

Mr. DeMarco. Right, and I certainly make clear in my testimony 
that there are still losses to come with respect to the pre-con- 
servatorship book of business at each — 

Mr. Hensarling. But this is post. Anyway, if you could check on 
that, I would — 
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Mr. DeMarco. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Hensarling. I see I’m out of time. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. DeMarco. I would be happy to do that, Mr. Hensarling. 

Chairman Kanjorski. The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott, 
will be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. DeMarco, I want to 
get a clear picture of where we are now with these GSEs. In 1932, 
the first to come on board were the Federal Home Loan Banks to 
deal with the liquidity issue in the system through secured loans, 
and they used 12 regional banks. Then, in 1938, we brought on 
Fannie Mae to give credit to banks to secure loans for the middle 
class. In 1970, we brought on Freddie Mac to give credit and access 
to, basically, savings and loans operations. 

Given where we are now, what is your vision for each of these 
three entities, going forward? And I am specifically concerned 
about what role do you see for the Federal Home Loan Banks going 
forward, and then following that, Fannie and Freddie. 

Mr. DeMarco. Thank you, sir. With respect to the Federal Home 
Loan Banks, I think, in fact, the Federal Home Loan Banks mis- 
sion, which, as you noted, was given to them in 1932, has served 
them and the Nation’s financial system very well during this hous- 
ing crisis. 

What we saw in the fall of 2007 and again in the fall of 2008, 
when there was a great deal of illiquidity in the marketplace, is 
that the Federal Home Loan Banks were able to provide, imme- 
diately, liquidity to their members. And so, their advances book 
grew from, let’s say, $600 billion to $1 trillion in a very short pe- 
riod of time, and that was serving their mission, and it was very 
important to our financial system. It worked very well. The liquid- 
ity crisis has gone, and they have shrunk. 

I believe, going forward, that they certainly remain a viable part 
of our financial system. It’s something for Congress to consider as 
it takes up the future of housing finance, but their core business 
of advances seems to me to remain a viable and important con- 
tribution to the financial system. 

With respect to Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, I believe that 
there is a range of options available, post-conservatorship, that 
move away from the government sponsored enterprise model that 
we have had all these many years. There are a variety of options 
available, and I do believe that that’s an important part of the dis- 
cussion in the coming year. 

As I have already mentioned, one of the things that I would hope 
to see is if any sort of a private sector model is followed, that there 
be greater freedom of entry and exit, so that there is more competi- 
tion in the marketplace provided by securitizers of mortgages. 

Mr. Scott. Fannie and Freddie continue to absorb additional 
losses as real estate prices keep dropping nationally, as I alluded 
to in my opening remarks. How much, if any, additional aid do you 
feel Fannie and Freddie will require to survive? 

Mr. DeMarco. That’s a very difficult question to answer. Con- 
gressman. As we look at various ways this could turn out, three of 
the key factors are: first, what happens to house prices, particu- 
larly — and this is not just at a national level — what happens to 
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house prices in certain parts of the country, particularly, the hard- 
er-hit housing markets in the country; second, what happens to 
employment, because employment is, certainly at this point, a key 
factor in a household’s ability to pay their mortgage; and third, 
what happens to interest rates. 

And so, there is a variety of scenarios we look at. In my judg- 
ment, the more likely scenarios are that they will incur some addi- 
tional losses based on their pre-conservatorship book of business, 
but that those losses will not exceed the original — the $200 billion 
that had been put in place through this senior preferred agree- 
ment. 

But beyond that, I don’t have a point estimate for you, sir. 

Mr. Scott. One of the other things I do want to call to your at- 
tention, as I mentioned before, that I am very concerned with, is 
I don’t think we are putting enough attention or trying to figure 
a way to deal with this very disheartening reality that so many of 
the American people are faced with, in seeing this extraordinary 
drop in the value of their home, which is the basic unit of wealth- 
building in this country. 

What are your recommendations? What are your suggestions? 
Have you given any thought to what we can do? Even if it’s from 
the standpoint of simply developing a stronger appeal system for 
a homeowner who receives word that his property has fallen this 
much in value, yet, at the same time, he is paying this huge mort- 
gage on a value that was up here, and now it’s down there. What 
can we do to address this phenomenon? 

Mr. DeMarco. I think that the start is sounder underwriting 
practices within our housing finance system. I actually think that 
is the place to start. In some of the States in which we have seen 
the most dramatic increase and then the most dramatic decline in 
house prices, there has been a great deal of speculation and inves- 
tor activity that was riding this up, and has contributed to the col- 
lapse. 

And so, I think that more prudential underwriting is certainly 
the place to start. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. Scott. Now, we will hear 
from Mr. Neugebauer from Texas for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have been 
kind of trying to go through some of these charts. But I think — I’m 
looking at a Freddie Mac chart, on page 19, and it’s talking about 
single-family credit guarantee portfolio characteristics, and it talks 
about book year. 

And so, for the book year 2010, I guess 3 percent of the total 
portfolio was originated in 2010. And, if I’m reading this right, in 
2009, 25 percent of the outstanding balance was originated in 2009. 
That’s double what, when you look historically at what was even 
happening in 2008, 2007, 2006, 2005. And, in fact, it says, less 
originated before 2004 — 26 percent of the portfolio was originated 
before 2004. 

And what I heard you say is you’re charging a lower-risk pre- 
mium on these loans that you’re processing now because they are 
less risky, in your estimation, and so you are charging a lower-risk 
premium. The problem is that, at a very accelerating rate, we are 
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increasing the contingent liability of these two entities, because 
they are basically the major market for securitization right now. 

I think the question is, what if you’re wrong with this risk pre- 
mium again? 

Mr. DeMarco. Sir, the earlier question had to do with loan-level 
price adjustments that had been put in place, essentially increasing 
the fees charged for mortgages. And this is a — sort of think about 
it as a matrix pricing that, as the risk characteristics of the mort- 
gage go up, the greater is the added fee or risk premium that’s at- 
tached. 

Those loan-level price adjustments are still in place. The re- 
sponse I gave earlier had to do with relative to the mortgages that 
were being booked in 2006, 2007, the risk characteristics have im- 
proved. And hence, on average, the guarantee fee income is going 
down, because it’s a higher quality book. But it’s a risk-based pric- 
ing scheme that’s there, it’s not a reduction, per se, in the pre- 
miums that are being charged. In fact, it’s an increase relative to 
where things were in 2006. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Well, I think I understood that perfectly, and 
I think my question still holds. What if your model is not correct, 
and we have, in one year, increased the exposure by — in that entity 
in 2009 for the first — I don’t know if this is the first quarter. It’s 
through March 31st, I assume you’re on a fiscal year — that means 
it’s 28 percent of — since this entity went into conservatorship, we 
have increased the exposure by 28 percent using this risk model, 
right? 

Mr. DeMarco. I see your question. Congressman. I can report 
that the early payment default on new mortgages, mortgages that 
had been originated since the start of 2009, the early payment de- 
fault rates on those mortgages are equivalent to what we saw in 
2003, which was a very strong performance vintage for the Enter- 
prises. And it is dramatically less than was the case for the mort- 
gages originated in the couple of years prior to conservatorship. 

So, the early performance of these mortgages are, in fact, the 
way we would expect, based upon the modeling work that has been 
done and the improved underwriting of the mortgages. 

Mr. Neugebauer. And so, then the question I have is, do these 
entities — is anybody doing a budget for these entities? Do you have 
a budget? 

Mr. DeMarco. Each company prepares a budget, yes. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Could I have a copy of that, please? 

Mr. DeMarco. I will look into that, sir. 

Mr. Neugebauer. Yes. And then the next question is that if — 
is there an interest rate sensitivity analysis of the portfolio? 

Because, at the rate that some of these rates that were origi- 
nating now — what the potential — ^because you’re taking a credit 
risk and an interest rate risk, particularly on your portfolio. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. In fact, I discussed that in my written 
testimony, and also there is a discussion of it in the annual report 
that we sent up to Congress yesterday. 

It is, in fact, the case that a great deal of mortgages are coming 
on at lower interest rates. And if there is a dramatic rise in inter- 
est rates going forward, that would extend the duration of these 
mortgages, and that’s an important risk element for the companies 
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to be managing, with regard to how they fund and hedge their re- 
tained portfolio. 

And as — not just as conservator, but as the regulator of the two 
companies, I have a staff of people who are paying attention to that 
on a daily basis, and observing the business decisions of the compa- 
nies, and overseeing, as a prudential matter, how they are man- 
aging the interest rate risk of their retained portfolio. 

Mr. Neugebauer. I would like to see some more recent analysis. 

And then just one final question. If you could, also furnish me 
with information on when you look at the losses. Is this — are these 
companies making a net operating profit? And if they are, fine. But 
in the credit losses, how much of those losses are coming from the 
portfolio, and how much of those losses are coming from the guar- 
anteed portfolio? 

Mr. DeMarco. We will put that together. Of course, their quar- 
terly statements are filed with the SEC. And what’s driving the fi- 
nancial performance of the company are the credit losses on the 
mortgages. And the credit risk is there, whether it’s guaranteed on 
an MBS, or whether that mortgage is retained in their portfolio. So 
that’s the key driver of the financial — 

Mr. Neugebauer. But I think this committee — it would be bene- 
ficial for us to see where those losses came from, the guaranteed 
portion of the portfolio or from the portfolio that was retained. 

Mr. DeMarco. Very good. Congressman. I will see what we can 
do. 

Chairman Kanjorski. The gentleman’s time has expired, and we 
will now recognize the gentlelady from New York, Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome, Mr. 
DeMarco. 

I represent New York City. And, as you know. New York City 
has a growing problem of overleveraged multi-family properties, in- 
cluding Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, which is in the 
district that I am honored to represent. Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
Cooper Village are rent-stabilized developments, housing over 
25,000 of my constituents. 

As you may be aware, Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village 
was sold by Metropolitan Life to a private entrepreneur. And they 
were financed in the secondary market by Fannie and Freddie. The 
business model that came forward was that in order to make the 
payments, the loan-to-debt ratio was so high that the only way 
they could make it was for the entrepreneurs to aggressively turn 
over affordable housing to market rate units in order to increase 
the rental income. 

What was surprising about this particular deal is that Fannie 
and Freddie received affordable housing goals credits for their in- 
vestment into Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village, yet the 
business model was such that the only way it could survive was to 
evict the tenants and move it from affordable housing to market 
rate, which was totally opposite of the mission and goal of Fannie 
and Freddie. 

What I find particularly onerous about it is that they received 
housing goals credits for this project, when the only way it could 
survive was to turn affordable housing into market rate, high-in- 
come housing units. 
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The tenants went to court, and they won. And the entrepreneurs 
were stopped from their proceeding with their eviction practices, 
and the project is moving forward. 

I find this distressing, because Fannie and Freddie were used for 
the opposite goal of their mission. So I wanted to know, as you 
know, these GSEs invested in the secondary market on the 
Stuyvesant Town debt. Can you describe those transactions? Are 
you familiar with this case? 

Mr. DeMarco. A bit. Representative Maloney, I am. So, this was 
not a direct purchase or guarantee by Fannie or Freddie. They, in 
fact, purchased commercial mortgage-backed securities, senior 
tranches of commercial mortgage-backed securities, and in the pool 
of mortgages that underlied those securities were certain of the 
properties in Peter Cooper Village, and so forth. 

And so, they had some interest in those properties as part of that 
pool. And yes, I do understand that HUD provided housing goals 
credit at the time of the purchase for them. I share your concern 
that, since the purpose of housing goals is to be providing afford- 
able housing, it seems questionable to be providing housing goals 
credit when the intent is, in fact, to turn the property into some- 
thing other than affordable housing that would meet the definition 
of the goals. And so that is something for us to be looking at. 

With respect to housing goals currently, we have a proposed rule 
that we issued earlier this year — 

Mrs. Maloney. Before we get to that rule — 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. — I am interested in this particular, specific 
project, because it really tells more about the goals and the activi- 
ties and the success than talking about the goals in the future. 

How much did Fannie and Freddie know about the deal under- 
lying these transactions when it invested in the debt? Were they 
aware that the only way it could be successful was to evict the ten- 
ants that were there? How much did they know? 

Mr. DeMarco. I do not know what the business people at Fannie 
and Freddie, at the time they purchased these securities, knew or 
thought about the — 

Mrs. Maloney. Can you get that information to the committee? 

Mr. DeMarco. I will look — 

Mrs. Maloney. The paperwork involved. 

Mr. DeMarco. I will look into that, yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. And one of the aspects of Fannie and Freddie’s 
investment that I think shocked a number of people was that, al- 
though the owners knew that they would have to aggressively turn 
over affordable housing to market rate units in order to increase 
the rental income, Fannie and Freddie received affordable housing 
goal credits for their investments. 

Can you elaborate on FHFA’s process for providing affordable 
housing goal credits? What are the factors you use to decide what 
gets credit and what doesn’t? Because, obviously, projects like this 
should not get credit in the future. And have you changed your 
processes any? How did they get affordable housing goal credits 
when, obviously, they had to turn it into high-income property to 
succeed? 
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Mr. DeMarco. I would be happy to provide in writing for you 
how the goal credit is actually assessed on any property, not just 
this. 

Mrs. Maloney. Can you tell us? 

Mr. DeMarco. Generally, it has to do with — we collect data on, 
with respect to multi-family, what are the rents that are being 
charged in the units, and how do those rents compare to area me- 
dian income? 

Mrs. Maloney. So, in other words, you take a snapshot of what’s 
happening right then. You don’t look at the whole project, the debt, 
and other things, of how it has to be done in the future? 

Mr. DeMarco. That is — 

Mrs. Maloney. So that process needs to be changed. 

Mr. DeMarco. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Maloney. My time has expired? 

Chairman Kanjorski. The gentlelady’s time has expired. I now 
recognize the gentlelady from Illinois, Mrs. Biggert, for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
DeMarco, for being here. In February, my colleagues and I intro- 
duced H.R. 4581, the Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac Accountability 
and Transparency Act, and then requested you to take a look at it 
and give us a redline on the bill. I think that was in February, and 
it’s almost June. Are you going to send us the redline on the bill, 
or have you looked at it? 

Mr. DeMarco. Congresswoman, we will get right back to you on 
that, because we certainly have. And forgive me if we have not re- 
sponded in a timely fashion on that. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. Is it important for the FHFA, which 
now runs the GSEs, to have a watchdog or independent body re- 
viewing the work? 

Mr. DeMarco. I believe, yes, it is helpful and appropriate for the 
FHFA to have an overseer, and that would be — as it would with 
any other Federal agency — the Inspector General. And, as the 
HERA act actually requires, not only that FHFA have an inspector 
general, but that that inspector general be a presidentially-ap- 
pointed, Senate-confirmed individual. 

We have been — the Administration did recently nominate an in- 
dividual, a career official at the Justice Department, to be the in- 
spector general. The gentleman’s name is Steve Linnick. His paper- 
work has been forwarded to the Senate Banking Committee, and 
I look forward to the committee’s quick action on his nomination. 

Mrs. Biggert. Good. Have you talked to the Senate at all about 
it, or do you know when it will be scheduled? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, we have been in communication with the 
committee. I don’t know the schedule; that’s the committee’s deci- 
sion. 

Mrs. Biggert. Okay. Actually, Fannie and Freddie and the FHA 
are essentially the only games in town on home mortgages today. 
And I guess you could say they constitute about 90 percent of the 
market. Is this helping the market, or is it subverting it? 

And what steps has the Administration taken, or what steps did 
they plan to take to bring back the private sector capital back into 
the mortgage market? 
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Mr. DeMarco. I think, in the near term, the actions that have 
been taken have brought an important measure of stability to the 
country’s housing finance system. I think that folks are able to pur- 
chase more houses, to refinance their mortgages, and that has been 
the result of an array of government interventions to bring support 
to the housing finance system. 

With respect to the Administration’s plans to exit and to restore 
more normal order and greater private participation, I would have 
to defer to the Administration on that. 

Mrs. Biggert. So you haven’t discussed that with — 

Mr. DeMarco. No, ma’am. Secretary Geithner and other mem- 
bers of the Administration have certainly testified before Congress 
on their plans to bring forward a proposal, and they have published 
a document for public comment raising a series of questions about 
the future of the housing finance system, so they are gathering 
input. But I don’t have any particular insight into their timing or 
particular plans. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. How leveraged were Fannie and 
Freddie? 

Mr. DeMarco. Excessively. 

Mrs. Biggert. Okay. 

Mr. DeMarco. By statute — the Congress created OFHEO back in 
1992. It hardwired into the statute the minimum capital require- 
ments for Fannie and Freddie, setting it at 2.5 percent for on-bal- 
ance sheet assets, and 45 basis points for mortgages that were 
guaranteed by the companies through mortgage-backed securities. 
This was an excessive degree of leverage. It’s something that mul- 
tiple Administrations had testified about, raising concerns about. 
It’s certainly something that FHFA’s predecessor agency, OFHEO, 
had testified repeatedly was problematic, and made it very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for them to carry out their responsibility 
of assuring safety and soundness. 

I would say that Congress has addressed that in the HERA legis- 
lation, giving FHFA far greater authority with respect to setting 
capital standards. Unfortunately, it came too late. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield 
back. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much, Mrs. Biggert. And 
now, we will hear from Mr. Childers of Mississippi for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Childers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate you 
holding this hearing today. And, Mr. DeMarco, thank you for being 
here. 

Mr. DeMarco. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Childers. I have been, between appointments, trying to 
watch what you had to say from our office, on the monitor, and I 
guess I just want to thank you for your leadership, first of all. 

Mr. DeMarco. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Childers. I sit before you today as a veteran Realtor and a 
real estate appraiser for some 32 years. I have long been an advo- 
cate for the real estate industry and the — strengthening homeown- 
ership in rural America a long time before I came to Congress. And 
I have been here about 2 years, and I plan to be more so now. 

I want to talk to you about HVCC, specifically. Since HVCC has 
been implemented, many — most rural appraisers — who, in my opin- 
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ion, are people who have the best and most accurate knowledge of 
their rural market area — are being replaced by appraisers, quite 
frankly, from usually an urban area, many times out-of-State, 
many times out of the area, and they are being replaced with ap- 
praisers who are not familiar with the market area. 

I have talked to these appraisers all across my State and, quite 
frankly, because of my background in real estate, I think is why 
some across the country in rural areas chose to speak to me about 
it. I guess, in short, I just want to tell you I don’t think it’s work- 
ing, and I think it is negatively affecting the real estate industry. 
I think it is negatively affecting small b^usinesses being — apprais- 
ers, specifically. I have heard from appraisers. Basically, if they’re 
not with one of these appraisal management companies, they’re 
somewhat left out. 

I have so many problems with the appraisal management compa- 
nies themselves that I won’t go into today for the sake of time. But 
I would just like to hear your thoughts about how the current and 
future changes to HVCC will affect rural appraisers, because I 
have a great concern for rural appraisers, not only in the State of 
Mississippi, but across this great country. 

And I would also like to know, how would FHFA implement the 
HVCC sunset provisions in section 4312 of the Wall Street Reform 
and Consumer Protect Act, if the bill is passed, or if the upcoming 
conference report includes this provision? 

Mr. DeMarco. Fundamentally, the HVCC was about assuring a 
set of standards whereby the investor in a mortgage could be as- 
sured that the appraisal that went into the mortgage — the loan un- 
derwriting had been done independently. That’s the fundamental 
premise here, is to be able to establish a set of processes whereby 
the appraiser is independent, and not subject to undue influence by 
an interested party in the transaction. I think that’s an important 
goal, and it’s one the HVCC was designed to address. 

The HVCC was not designed to favor appraisal management 
companies versus other appraisers. The difficulty of doing apprais- 
als in the kind of housing market that we have had cannot be over- 
stated. When you have a market in which there are a great deal 
of delinquent loans, there are foreclosures, you have declining 
house prices, economic uncertainty. Coming up with appraised val- 
ues on houses is difficult. 

I am not aware of particular differences between rural and urban 
areas, and I would be glad to have my staff follow up with you to 
find out if there are particular things with regard to appraisals in 
rural areas that we should be more aware of I would welcome that 
opportunity to follow up and get that information. But I think that 
what we are trying to achieve with the Code, and what I think will 
live on beyond the Code, is the importance of there being independ- 
ence in the appraisal process. 

One other thing I would say is that the Code does not address 
where the appraiser is from that is doing the appraisal, but it does, 
by reference, bring in the code of conduct for appraisals, which in- 
cludes that any appraiser needs to be familiar with their local area. 
So bringing in an appraiser from many miles away who is unfa- 
miliar with the local market is a problem with — of appraisal stand- 
ards outside of the Code, and it is problematic, and should be a 
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concern. But it is not something that the Code itself deals with di- 
rectly. 

Mr. Childers. Thank you. I would be less than a decent Rep- 
resentative if I didn’t say that in the State of Mississippi, which 
is the people who hired me, my State was not a State with exces- 
sive foreclosures. And, quite frankly, I have to defend those ap- 
praisers. They didn’t do anything wrong, in my opinion. And the 
law will take care of that. We have a fine real estate commission 
in our State that, if you don’t do right, they will pull you out, make 
no mistake, and put you on the road doing something else. 

And so, I just feel like they are being punished, and I just have 
some great concerns about it. 

Mr. DeMarco. Okay. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Kanjorski. We will now hear from Mr. Posey for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Posey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Director DeMarco, I want 
to bring to your attention a recent policy change by Fannie Mae 
that, in my State, could affect borrowers who are in trouble. 

Fannie Mae implemented spending cuts to contract borrowers 
going into foreclosure on May 1st. And I am informed that Fannie 
Mae officials have decreed that: one, no law firm can give more 
than 50 percent of its service of process business to one firm, no 
matter how well their firm performs, or what the cost is; and two, 
the new pricing structure is suitable for the lowest-cost firm, but 
obviously could adversely affect a borrower. And there are lots of 
ramifications to that, as you well know, probably better than me. 

I just want to note that Florida is a judicial foreclosure State. 
That means in person. And recently, this committee passed a bi- 
partisan amendment — it was the Marchant-Klein amendment — in 
the FHA Reform bill to devote more funds to in-person contact. The 
intention was twofold: number one, to reduce unnecessary fore- 
closures; and number two, to reduce FHA losses, which the Amer- 
ican taxpayer ultimately has to foot the bill for. 

Fannie Mae just announced an $11.5 billion first quarter loss, 
and asked the Treasury for another $8.4 billion infusion. So mem- 
bers of this committee surely recognize the need to reform Fannie 
Mae and stop the hemorrhaging as soon as possible. 

That said, it doesn’t seem to make sense to cut funds that helps 
borrowers, hopefully to reduce foreclosures and to reduce future 
Fannie Mae losses — particularly in Florida, which again, has the 
second highest foreclosure rate of all the States. My Florida col- 
leagues — Congressman Klein and Congresswoman Kosmas — and I 
last week sent a letter to Chairman Frank and Ranking Member 
Bachus, and we requested a 120-day stay on the Fannie Mae policy 
change so that there would be time to review it and the ramifica- 
tions that it might have more closely. 

And the question I have now is, of course, whether or not you 
will support that stay. 

Mr. DeMarco. So, Congressman, I am going to have to get more 
familiar with the particulars of the policy change that you are de- 
scribing to have an opinion. 

Florida is perhaps — if I might turn it around, I could use some 
help here — because Florida, as you noted, is a judicial State. And 
this is a State that, as is noted in my written statement, represents 
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a considerable portion of the losses that Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac have been absorbing. And despite the tremendous efforts that 
each company is taking to find foreclosure alternatives for troubled 
borrowers, there is still a great deal of properties that need to go 
through foreclosure in Florida. 

And because of various protections and the way the system 
works — and, frankly, that the court system is overwhelmed, the 
number of foreclosures coming through — this, I fear, is hurting 
neighborhoods in Florida because it is taking so long — 

Mr. Posey. Yes, it’s destroying a lot of neighborhoods. 

But my point is, where does FHA get off telling the people who 
are working the foreclosures — hopefully trying to stop them — that 
they can’t use a particular firm? 

It could be the low bidder. Let’s suppose there is one that 
charges, hypothetically, $1, one that charges $2, and one that 
charges $3. And let’s suppose they give all their business, 400 cases 
a year, to the firm that charges $1. That’s $400. We have FHA say- 
ing, “No, there is no way. You have to pay at least 50 percent more 
than that.” Actually, you have to pay 100 percent more for half of 
your cases if you’re over the 300 mark. It just defies logic that you 
would try and — so minutely manage the process down there. 

And I don’t see any upside to it. I was thinking that maybe there 
was some logic behind it that would be good for the consumer, but 
I don’t see that anywhere. 

Mr. DeMarco. Okay. Well, I would be happy to look into this. 
You have mentioned FHA several times, and that would be within 
HUD, so that’s a different jurisdiction than me. If you’re talking 
about a Fannie Mae or Freddie Mac policy — 

Mr. Posey. Right. 

Mr. DeMarco. I would be happy to look into it, sir, and find out 
what the particulars are. But I am — forgive me, I am not aware 
enough of the details of what you’re describing for me to have a 
ready answer for you. 

Mr. Posey. Okay. 

Mr. DeMarco. But I will look into it. 

Mr. Posey. Thank you. And I guess you will mail a copy to the 
chairman, and the chairman will get it to us. 

Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and FHA are essentially the only 
games in town right now, constituting over 90 percent of the mar- 
ket. And I was wondering if you think that’s helping the market 
or hurting it. And I think I already know the answer, but I want 
to get your opinion. 

And I want to know what steps the Administration plans to take 
to entice some private sector capital back into the mortgage mar- 
ket. 

Mr. DeMarco. In the near term, I believe that the role Fannie, 
Freddie, and the FHA have played has brought a great deal of sta- 
bility to the country’s housing system, so it has been a positive. 
Long-term, I believe we need to figure out what the future is, so 
that there can be much more of a return of private businesses and 
private capital to the housing market. 

With regard to the Administration’s plan, I am sorry. I’m a regu- 
lator, I’m not part of the Administration. I’m not an Administration 
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official. So I would have to defer to them in terms of what their 
plans and timeline are, sir. 

Mr. Posey. And that’s a good answer, because nohody who has 
appeared before us yet in any sector has had any kind of a plan. 
So I guess that’s fair enough. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mr. Posey. Now, the gen- 
tleman from Delaware, Mr. Castle, will have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. DeMarco, several 
questioners ago you indicated that Fannie — I think you said Fannie 
and Freddie would reduce their retained portfolios by 10 percent 
per year. Did I hear that correctly? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Castle. How will they do that? I don’t quite know what as- 
sets they are going to be reducing, and who wants them. 

Mr. DeMarco. It will generally be accomplished through the nor- 
mal run-off of their mortgage books, so mortgage loans that are 
paying down. 

Mr. Castle. So mortgage loans that are paying down and paying 
off, or somebody — or they’re sold, or whatever it would be? 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Castle. Okay. What are Fannie and — I don’t want specifics 
on this, but in general — Fannie and Freddie’s requirements to ac- 
cept mortgages, or to purchase mortgages into their portfolios? 

You have indicated they are excessively leveraged. Others have 
said that the collapse of Fannie and Freddie was a failure of man- 
agement. But at some point somebody has to make the decision 
that they are going to acquire a mortgage, or do whatever they are 
going to do. Is this just a failure of good decision-making? Or is it 
blamed on the collapse of the real estate market in this country? 

It just seems to me that there were missteps that were made — 
and perhaps they’re still being made, I have no idea how it’s going 
today. 

Mr. DeMarco. In 2004, 2005, 2006, and so on, we saw the emer- 
gence of a private-label mortgage-backed security market, not just 
for subprime mortgages, but for other non-traditional mortgages, 
which are called Alt-A mortgages, low documentation mortgages. 

So, as this emerged, as an alternative to the conforming conven- 
tional market, Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, over time, did make 
management decisions to lower their underwriting standards, ad- 
just their pricing so as to remain what they saw as competitive in 
the marketplace. They also became purchasers of the senior 
tranches of these private-label mortgage-backed securities, both for 
purposes of meeting certain housing goals, and for the purpose of 
profitability. They thought that they could make money on those 
investments. 

These were, in fact, business decisions made over time. Like 
many other participants in the housing market, they under-esti- 
mated the credit risk that they were undertaking, and they cer- 
tainly did not have enough capital to support it. 

Post-conservatorship, they’re not leveraged in the sense that the 
Treasury backstop is there to bring shareholder equity basically to 
zero, but they are operating in conservatorship with much tighter 
underwriting standards, and more appropriate risk-based pricing. 
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so that they are able to serve their statutory mission of providing 
a liquid and stable secondary mortgage market as we go along now, 
but do so in a way in which they are not adding to the losses that 
they incurred in their book of business, pre-conservatorship. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. This is going to have to be a little bit 
vague, because I don’t quite understand it at all, but I am curious 
about the timeline for revamping the GSEs. And I ask that in con- 
junction with the financial regulatory bill that has been passed in 
the House and the Senate, and it’s now going into conference, in 
which the statement has been made, “We just can’t deal with the 
GSEs in this piece of legislation,” which I thought we should have 
dealt with. 

And the discussion has been from the Administration — and 
maybe you’re not even involved in this, I don’t know — but that 
there is going to be a redoing of Fannie and Freddie, in particular, 
recommended at some point. But it wouldn’t be part of that bill, 
it would be some time in the future. 

You can comment on that, but I would be curious as to what — 
whether or not there is a timeline for doing anything different with 
Fannie and Freddie, or just letting them work out their problems, 
such as the way you have just described in the previous answer. 

Mr. DeMarco. I can’t speak for the Administration’s timeline of 
coming before Congress with a specific proposal. They have said 
that they will. 

I would say that, as I have said earlier, conservatorship is not 
a long-term option. And policymakers are going to have to deal 
with the future of the housing finance system. And, in that context, 
deal with the — what is the post-conservatorship world for the En- 
terprises and, more generally, for the secondary mortgage market. 

But I don’t have a specific timeline. That’s for policymakers to 
develop and act upon. 

Mr. Castle. Going back, what, 40 years ago or whenever Fannie 
Mae was created, and then Freddie Mac thereafter, as we all know, 
the U.S. housing finance market was basically funded by, I guess, 
demand deposits from banking institutions in this country. And 
then we got into this whole business of using Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac, which had some advantages, obviously, and some dis- 
advantages. 

But is there a better mortgage finance model than securitization, 
or does this securitization provide some sort of stability or liquidity 
to the banking institutions, and therefore should not and is not 
going to go away? Or could we revert to some sort of a just demand 
deposit circumstances? 

Mr. DeMarco. I would be awfully cautious about returning to a 
demand deposit-based system of financing housing. The thrift crisis 
in the late 1970’s and into the 1980’s demonstrated the consider- 
able risk that can be realized if one if funding a 30-year asset with 
basically overnight money. The interest rate risk of trying to fi- 
nance a 30-year mortgage with short-term deposits is considerable, 
and the costs of properly hedging that are very difficult. 

What securitization does give the Nation’s homeowners is the fol- 
lowing. I think of it as that is the — those are the — that’s like the 
plumbing that connects, on the one hand, individual housing trans- 
actions across the country, the average size of which is only 
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$200,000 per mortgage. But when you aggregate that across the 
United States, it’s a single-family mortgage market of roughly $10 
trillion. 

And so, what securitization — the power of securitization is it’s a 
way of aggregating all of these $200,000 transactions that add up 
to a cumulative amount of $10 trillion, and then securitization al- 
lows one to tap into global financial markets, to institutional inves- 
tors, not just in this country but around the globe, that can deal 
with the interest rate risk of a 30-year fixed-rate mortgage, and 
have the capacity and have the capital to want to fund in that kind 
of volume. 

And so, securitization can be a powerful element to enhancing 
our financial system and providing great benefit to homeowners be- 
cause it provides a channel to connect from that individual trans- 
action to the size of investment that institutional investors around 
the globe want. 

The trick here, and what we have to improve upon, really, is how 
does one assure these global investors that are going to have no 
idea about the actual credit worthiness of any individual borrower 
of $200,00, what are the credit protections that are in place so that 
the owner of that mortgage-backed security can have confidence in 
the credit characteristics of the pool of mortgages? 

Now, in the GSE model, that was looked upon as the backing of 
the GSEs. But we had this very awkward and unfortunate frame- 
work in which investors relied on not just the guarantee of Eannie 
and Ereddie, but the implicit guarantee of the Federal Government 
if anything happened to Fannie and Freddie. And, quite to our re- 
gret, that implicit guarantee had ended up being realized. 

I think what Congress is grappling with in the future of the 
housing finance system, is what is going to replace that model of 
a Fannie and Freddie GSE guarantee and an implicit government 
backstop behind it, so that in the future, we can continue to be able 
to tap into global capital markets to finance housing in this coun- 
try, but do so in a way in which we have better managed who owns 
the credit risk, and how that credit risk is being managed, and 
what kind of private capital is supporting it. 

Mr. Castle. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kanjorski. I recognize the gentlelady from New York 
for several questions. Mrs. Maloney? 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you so much, and that was a very good 
explanation. Director DeMarco. Thank you for your service. 

I would like to get back to the rather startling example in 
Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper, where the financing from 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac enabled a situation where affordable 
housing was in the process of being converted to high-income hous- 
ing, and many people were forced out of their homes, or evicted. 

Looking back on it, do you believe Fannie and Freddie should 
have received housing goals credit for their investment in the 
Stuyvesant Town/Peter Cooper deal? 

Mr. DeMarco. To the best of my knowledge, the awarding of 
housing goal credit on the transaction was done in accordance with 
the rules and the policies that were in place at that time. So it was 
not inappropriate, given the way the housing goal framework and 
policies existed at that time. So, the answer then is no. 
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But I share with you the concern about transactions that are, in 
fact, aimed at turning affordable housing into something else, and 
whether there is a way of, whether through policy or regulation or 
legislation, avoiding that peculiar outcome, where one is awarding 
affordable housing goal credit on a transaction that is designed, in 
fact, to turn the housing into something other than affordable 
housing. 

I would note that we have a proposed rule out — the comment pe- 
riod is closed and we are evaluating it — regarding the housing goal 
rules going forward. And in that we have raised the question as 
part of the comment period about whether commercial mortgage- 
backed securities, such as the ones Fannie and Freddie purchased 
in the instance you’re referring to, should get housing goals credit 
at all, regardless of what the investor’s intent with respect to the 
property is. 

And so, that’s a question that we raised in our proposal. 

Mrs. Maloney. I will look forward to commenting on it, and I be- 
lieve many people will comment on it. And recently. Chairman 
Frank and I sent you and others a letter, urging you not to give 
credit for projects that are, in fact, converting affordable housing 
into market rate, high-income housing. 

Last week, I introduced H.R. 5361, the Responsible GSE Afford- 
able Housing Investment Act, and the goal of this bill is to take 
away the incentive for GSEs to invest in properties and projects 
that would lead to an aggressive turnover of affordable units to 
market rate. It does so by giving the EHEA authority to reduce 
credits for those investments that do not lead to an increase or 
preservation of affordable housing, and by requiring GSEs to do 
better due diligence when they are investing in the secondary mar- 
ket, and to obviously not just look at the snapshot of the day, but 
how the financing affects the overall project. 

Simply put, if the rental income at the time the deal is done is 
not enough to satisfy the debt service, then the GSEs should not 
receive affordable housing goals credits for those investments. 

The bill does not prohibit GSEs from investing in those prop- 
erties. It merely says that they can’t receive a housing goals credit 
for those investments. 

Mr. DeMarco, what is your view of the bill, or the goals of the 
bill? Do you think it gives the EHFA the right authority to ensure 
that GSEs invest in properties that actually increase affordable 
housing? 

Mr. DeMarco. Mrs. Maloney, I appreciate that our staffs have 
had productive discussions about this. I am sorry I have not re- 
viewed all of the provisions of the bill you introduced last week, so 
I don’t have a particular response. But I do know that we have had 
some productive exchanges about it. 

And, as I have already said, I certainly share the overriding prin- 
ciple here, which is awarding goals credit on properties that are de- 
signed, in fact, to turn affordable housing into not affordable hous- 
ing is something that we need to figure out an appropriate way of 
fixing. And I look forward to us continuing that discussion, so that 
we can be constructive — 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, that’s constructive. 

Mr. DeMarco. — in this area. 
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Mrs. Maloney. I know the FHFA just issued its proposed hous- 
ing goals for 2010 and 2011, and I believe the public comment pe- 
riod has ended. How did stakeholders respond to the proposed 
goals? Can you tell the committee what changes were made to the 
goals from the previous years? 

Mr. DeMarco. Because this is in a rule-making process, I can’t 
comment on the decisions that we are in the midst of making in 
response to the comments. The comments that we received are 
available on our Web site. 

As you did note, the comment period is closed, and we are look- 
ing to go through the comments and then make appropriate adjust- 
ments to our proposal, and then we will be publishing a final rule. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, and I look forward to con- 
tinuing to work with you for the housing goals of — and certainly 
the goal of more affordable housing. Thank you very much. 

Mr. DeMarco. Thank you. 

Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you, Mrs. Maloney. We will recog- 
nize the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Garrett. Just for one last question. Can you remind me — 
and we may have discussed this in the past — can you just sort of 
walk me through the methodology you use on hedging — on your in- 
terest rate risk? And who it is — the second half of that, I guess, 
would be who is on the other side of that? 

Mr. DeMarco. There are some big banks and financial institu- 
tions on the other side. And a lot of this is actually plain vanilla 
interest rate swaps that are undertaken by Fannie and Freddie to 
hedge the interest rate risk in their portfolio. 

It’s a matter of ongoing observation by us, as the regulator. We 
assure that each company has appropriate operating limits, with 
respect to the interest rate risk they take on. Those are both man- 
agement limits and board limits we monitor that ensure the com- 
panies remain operating within those limits. 

And we think that — the only thing that we have been encour- 
aging germaine to your question is working with both Fannie and 
Freddie and the Federal Home Loan Banks to look at what deriva- 
tives activity they are undertaking that can be effectively moved to 
central clearing, so as to improve the transparency and the risk 
management in their hedging activity. 

Mr. Garrett. Wasn’t this — 

Mr. DeMarco. So that’s an ongoing issue we have right now. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, wasn’t there some work on that already, and 
that that was going to be — so that’s not — is that done, as far as the 
transparency of — what’s the word I’m looking for? Yes, well, as far 
as the clearing of them? 

Mr. DeMarco. They have not moved to central clearing, yes. 

Mr. Garrett. Shadow clearing? 

Mr. DeMarco. But it is being looked at. And this is a developing 
area right now that’s involving not just us, but the CFTC and the 
other banking regulators with regard to moving various derivative 
transactions to central clearing. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes. Well, I understand that. So isn’t it just like — 
correct me if I’m wrong — is there only just like maybe just four or 
five partners on the other side that we’re really dealing with? 
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Mr. DeMarco. There are a limited number of counterparties, as 
a general matter, which is part of the reason for wanting to see 
this moved to central clearing, to improve the counterparty risk 
management. 

Mr. Garrett. Because we were just discussing this up here. 
You’re doing everything you can — I understand — that if interest 
rates tomorrow go like this, that you guys are all protected, and 
we don’t have to call you back in and say that you did everything 
good. 

Mr. DeMarco. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garrett. But we were just saying do we have to have an- 
other hearing to bring in the four or five guys on the other side? 

Because now, because interest rates went through the roof and 
you have gotten rid of all your risk, but those three or four guys 
have to come in and say, “We picked up all that risk,” is that some- 
thing that we have to worry about or no? 

Mr. DeMarco. This gets into an area that is certainly beyond my 
expertise, but certainly — and this is being discussed a lot in the 
context of financial regulatory reform — is that derivatives can be a 
helpful thing for financial institutions to be managing risk. Deriva- 
tives themselves need to be properly overseen. We need to assure 
liquidity in the derivatives market. Derivatives activity is domi- 
nated by a relatively small number of large institutions. How they 
are laying off that risk or managing it on their end is something 
for their prudential regulators to be overseeing. 

And so, with the major U.S. banks that are key derivative 
counterparties of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, the Federal bank- 
ing agencies are overseeing that as part of their prudential over- 
sight of those companies. Moving to central clearing would provide 
a different mechanism, a broadened mechanism, for that kind of 
oversight and risk management. 

Chairman Kanjorski. If I may just add on to that question, how 
is it that — take AIG Financial Products in London, why did it not 
come to anyone’s attention that they did not have anywhere near 
the amount of equity necessary to support their derivative activity? 

As a regulator, did you have an occasion to look at their capacity 
to be a counterparty or to take the risk on some of these trans- 
actions, or did anyone else in the field do that? 

They had, as I understand, $2.8 trillion in derivatives without 
any actual physical support of funds out of AIG itself, until far 
down the line, when the market started deteriorating. 

Why was this not examined, either by the regulators or by the 
parties involved? 

Mr. DeMarco. I’m sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I just don’t feel that 
I’m expert enough to be able to respond to what is a very important 
question. 

My limited understanding here involves things that — for exam- 
ple, some of the derivative transactions that — for which AIG had 
great difficulty were certain credit default swaps and other things 
that are of different characteristics than what the Enterprises used 
to hedge their interest rate risk on their retained portfolios. 

But I would have to defer to the appropriate regulators for what 
was going on in the AIG case. That’s outside my area of expertise. 
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Chairman Kanjorski. Thank you very much. The Chair notes 
that some members may have additional questions for this panel, 
for this witness, which they may wish to submit in writing. With- 
out objection, the hearing record will remain open for 30 days for 
members to submit written questions to this witness, and to place 
his responses in the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There are no statements to be submitted into the record. There- 
fore, the panel — or the witness — is dismissed, and this hearing is 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:09 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF 
CHAIRMAN PAUL E. KANJORSKI 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CAPITAL MARKETS, INSURANCE AND 
GOVERNMENT SPONSORED ENTERPRISES 

HEARING ON FHFA OVERSIGHT; CURRENT STATE OF 
THE HOUSING GOVERNMENT SPONSORED ENTERPRISES 

MAY 26, 2010 


We meet this afternoon to examine the Federal Housing Finance Agency and its 
oversight of Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and the Federal Home Loan Bank System. This hearing 
is the fourth in a series that the Capital Markets Subcommittee and the full Committee have so 
far convened this Congress to examine the future of housing finance. 

The Housing and Economic Recovery Act of 2008 created the Federal Housing Finance 
Agency and gave the regulator many new powers. At the request of then-Secretary Paulson, the 
law also authorized the Treasury Department to provide emergency backstop liquidity for Fannie 
Mae and Freddie Mac. Within weeks of enactment, policymakers in the Bush Administration 
decided to place the two enterprises into conservatorship and make available government 
support. 

Since then, the two enterprises have worked to improve the quality of the loans they buy 
and end problematic programs. The Treasury Department has also purchased $144.9 billion in 
senior preferred stock of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac. In addition, the government has acquired 
more than $1.3 trillion of the enterprises’ mortgage-backed securities. Together, these sizable 
commitments have helped to preserve housing credit during tough economic times. 

As our housing markets have begun to stabilize, the government has now started to scale 
back its efforts. Specifically, at the end of March the Federal Reserve ended its program to 
purchase mortgage-backed securities. Going forward, we must continue to return to the private 
sector those functions that properly belong with the private sector. We need to closely monitor 
mortgage rates and investor demand, as well. 

Chairman Frank has noted that two important points of consensus have emerged from our 
two most recent hearings on the future of housing finance. First, the enterprises’ major losses 
have come from their pre-conservatorship activities. Second, the major players in our housing 
markets have agreed that we could cause considerable economic harm if we simply abolished 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac without putting something now in their place. I very much agree 
with both assessments. 

We will in the near future complete our work on the Wall Street reform bill. During 
these debates, some have regularly sought to use questions about the future of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac as a toxic poison pill to forestall progress on this must-pass legislation. I find this 
situation very unfortunate as the bill includes important provisions to alter the securitization 
process, impose risk retention requirements, and strengthen rating agency accountability. 

Once we resolve these baseline policy issues, we can turn our full attention to broader 
questions about how to reorganize our housing finance system. Today’s testimony will help ns 
to determine how to move surgically and strategically on these important matters. It will also 
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help us to decide what elements of our housing finance system we need to keep and what aspects 
we should discard. In the months ahead, I plan to convene more hearings on these matters. 

Before closing, I want to express my disappointment at the failure of our witness to 
respond to the request to address issues related to the Home Valuation Code of Conduct in his 
written testimony. The House-passed Wall Street reform bill contains my comprehensive 
appraisal independence and regulatory reforms, which many view as fixing the code’s 
implementation problems. The bill also includes Congressmen Miller and Childers’ amendment 
to sunset the code. Because Congress is very focused on these issues, we need an update from 
the regulator. 

In sum, today’s hearing is part of a deliberative process that will ultimately lead to a new 
housing finance system. My goals in these debates are to limit taxpayer risk and establish a more 
stable, long-term funding source to help hardworking, responsible middle class American 
families to buy a home with an affordable mortgage. I look forward to the testimony. 
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Opening Statement for Ranking Member Spencer Bachus 
Capital Markets Subcommittee Hearing on 

“FHFA Oversight: Current State of the Housing Government Sponsored Enterprises” 

May 26, 2010 2:00 p.m. 

Thank you, Chairman Kanjorski. 

During the last year and a half. House Republicans have introduced a 
number of measures to immediately address the failures of Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac. We have released a set a principles to protect taxpayers from further 
losses and future bailouts and have suggested ways to build a stable housing 
finance system based on private capital. The Democrats have offered nothing. 
They have done nothing. And they seem content to do nothing. 

It is past time to deal with these bailed out companies which were at the 
center of the mortgage market meltdown that caused the financial crisis. They 
have already cost us more than $ 145 billion. We need to end these bailouts 
immediately. 

And it is unacceptable that the financial regulatory reform bills that have 
passed the House and Senate do nothing with regard to Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac. Without leadership, this problem cannot be solved. Republicans are ready to 
lead. 


With that, 1 yield back the balance of my time. 
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Statement of the honorable Kenny March ant 
Subcommittee on Capital Markets, Insurance and Government Sponsored Enterprises 

May 26, 2010 

Good afternoon. First, I would like to thank Chairman Kanjorski, Ranking Member Garrett, and 
Acting Director DeMarco. 

Today we meet to discuss the future of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac, the Government Sponsored 
Enterprises that have cost our taxpayers nearly $145 billion since entering conservatorship, and 
are on pace to cost us twice that amount over the next ten years. While I respect the job that 
Acting Director DeMarco has done in managing the GSEs through the conservatorship — 
effectively continuing on with the GSE’s core business activities and gradually restoring 
confidence in the secondary mortgage market — we must not be satisfied with the status quo. A 
bold new course must be chatted to navigate whatever remains of this economic downturn, and 
to guard against the next one that comes along. 

In my estimation, our primary mission in moving forward is two-fold. First, we must repay the 
taxpayers and make them whole on their $145 billion investment in the GSEs; second, we must 
strip out the financially hazardous policies and practices that spurred on our current situation. 
While some on both sides of the aisle advocate simply shuttering the doors on Fannie Mae and 
Freddie Mac, others would prefer a reversion to the way the GSEs functioned before the 
financial crisis. 1, on the other hand, would submit that neither of these extremes will effectively 
achieve our goals. 

We must work to construct a plan that sets up a reasonable payment schedule for the GSEs to 
replenish federal coffers, whether through dividend payments on senior preferred stock currently 
owned by the Treasury, or through other channels. No matter the method, the repayment must 
be consistent with a viable business model, instead of the current 10% dividend arrangement that 
cripples balance sheets, boosts losses, and leads to further draws from the Treasury. 

Our plan must find a way to divest the GSEs and, by extension, the federal government of the 40 
percent portion of their portfolios made up of toxic subprime and alt-A mortgage loans, which 
are generating losses at an extraordinary rate. Furthermore, the size of the GSE’s portfolios must 
be severely limited, at first to just include the generally-performing prime loans already on the 
books, and ideally even smaller over time. 

Moving forward, our plan must limit the size and scope of the GSEs, moving them strictly into 
securitization and out of the activities that risked their fiscal viability in the first place. We must 
eliminate their ability to hold mortgages as investments in risky portfolios and gradually increase 
down payment requirements on the mortgages that they securitize. We should, to the best of our 
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abilities, allow for competition with the GSEs, for example by introducing a regulatory system 
for covered bonds. 

Finally, although affordable housing goals are worthy expenditures, they must be brought on- 
budget, shifted into H.U.D. and out of the GSEs, subject to annual appropriations. While 1 
support the mission of providing affordable housing to those in need. Congress must take 
responsibility for that mission and find a way to pay for it within the federal budget. 

1 look forward to hearing from Acting Director DeMarco this afternoon, and I hope to work with 
him soon in constructing a workable plan to repay the taxpayers and ensure the viability of the 
secondary mortgage market. 
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Statement of Edward J. DeMarco, Acting Director, 

Federal Housing Finance Agency 

Before the U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Capital Markets, 
Insurance and Government Sponsored Enterprises 

“Current State of the Government Sponsored Enterprises” 

May 26, 2010 

Chairman Kanjorski, Ranking Member Garrett and members of the Subcommittee, thank 
you for inviting me to speak on the current state of the housing government sponsored 
enterprises (GSEs): Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac (the Enterprises) and the twelve 
Federal Home Loan Banks (FHLBanks). Given the exceptional reliance over the past 
two years on all of the housing GSEs, there has been considerable discussion about their 
role, performance, and future. I appreciate the opportunity to provide you with a report 
on the current state and condition of these entities, as well as a description of the 
responsibilities and activities of FHFA as both conservator and regulator. I hope that my 
comments will help to build the foundation for the upcoming Congressional 
consideration of the future structure of the housing finance system. 

Today I will highlight; 

1) the purpose and goals of FHFA’s conservatorships of the Enterprises; 

2) general findings from FHFA’s oversight of the GSEs, as set forth in FHFA’s 2009 
Report to Congress; and 

3) principles and issues that should be considered by Congress when contemplating 
the future of the GSEs. 

Conservatorship Status 

The Enterprises have been operating in conservatorship since September 2008. The 
purpose of conservatorship is to preserve and conserve each company’s assets to enable 
them to fulfill their mission and mitigate the systemic risk that contributed to instability 
in financial markets. FHFA continues to exercise oversight as safety and soundness 
regulator, and as conservator, holds the powers of the management, board, and 
shareholders of each Enterprise. However, the Enterprises themselves are responsible 
for normal business activities and day-to-day operations. 

The conservatorships have been effective to date, instilling confidence in the market that 
the Enterprises are capable of fulfilling their statutory role. Their increased presence in 
the mortgage market over the last two years demonstrates that they continue to serve their 
intended purpose, despite their tenuous financial situation. The Enterprises’ mortgage 
purchase and guarantee activity in 2009 represented more than 76 percent of total 
conforming single-family originations. 
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Although the Enterprises substantial market presence has been a key step to restoring 
market stability, neither company would be capable of serving the mortgage market today 
without the ongoing financial support provided by the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 
Including the draws requested at the end of the first quarter of 2010, Fannie Mae will 
have drawn $83.6 billion and Freddie Mac $61.3 billion in Treasury support from the 
Senior Preferred Stock Purchase Agreements, nearly $145 billion in total. To provide the 
public with clear information about the Enterprises, FHFA will soon begin posting to its 
web site on a regular basis data on the Enterprises’ business activities and performance in 
conservatorship. 

While reliance on the Treasury Department’s backing will continue until legislation 
produces a final resolution of the Enterprises’ future, FHFA is monitoring the activities of 
the Enterprises to: a) limit their risk exposure by avoiding new lines of business; b) 
ensure profitability in the new book of business without deterring market participation or 
hindering market recovery; and c) minimize losses on the mortgages already on their 
books. 

Limiting Risk Exposure 

In February, I communicated to Congress my position that, in conservatorship, the 
Enterprises will be limited to continuing their existing core business activities and taking 
actions necessary to advance the goals of the conservatorship. I have not authorized any 
new products to be developed by the Enterprises, due to the operational challenges 
inherent in new product offerings, the need to devote full attention to loss mitigation 
activities and remediating internal weaknesses, and efforts to aid in the market recovery. 
As I said at the time, this type of limitation on new business activities is consistent with 
the standard regulatory approach for addressing companies that are financially troubled. 
And it is even more pertinent for the Enterprises given their uncertain future and reliance 
on taxpayer funds. 

Rather than developing and offering new products, the Enterprises must maintain their 
focus on mitigating credit losses and remediating internal operational weaknesses while 
employing prudent underwriting standards and guaranteeing proven mortgage products. 
For example, over the past year, both Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac have nearly 
eliminated their purchases of Alt-A and interest-only loans, two of the poorest 
performing mortgage products in the market. During the first quarter of 2010, less than 2 
percent of Fannie Mae’s purchases were interest-only loans and Freddie Mac purchased 
none. Similarly, Alt-A loans were less than I percent of acquisitions for both 
Enterprises. This is significant because interest-only loans previously purchased by the 
Enterprises have serious delinquency rates of more than 1 8 percent and Alt-A loans have 
serious delinquency rates of more than 12 percent. These products, which may be 
appropriate in limited circumstances, have produced substantial losses for the Enterprises. 
During the first quarter of 2010, Alt-A loans already on the books were responsible for 37 
percent of Fannie Mae’s losses for the quarter and 42 percent of Freddie Mac’s. 
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In fact, the Enterprises have made significant progress in improving the quality of new 
mortgages they purchased in 2009. As the chart below demonstrates, the Enterprises 
have been able to focus on borrowers with higher credit scores and loans with higher 
loan-to-value (LTV) ratios, two factors that affect expected default rates. In 2009, there 
were improvements across the product, credit score, and LTV ratio spectrums, as 15-year 
fixed-rate mortgages grew as a share of total acquisitions, credit scores improved, and 
fewer loans with low down payments were acquired. 

The Enterprise loans that have been refinanced through the Home Affordable Refinance 
Program (HARP) have also helped to improve the credit quality of their books of 
business. HARP refinance mortgages, which the Enterprises began to acquire in the 
second quarter of 2009, accounted for 4 percent of acquisitions for the year. 


Enterprise Acquisition Profile, 2007-2009* 

(share of total unpaid principal balance) 

Change 

Product Type 2007 2008 2009 from 2008 


Fixed-Rate 30-year Mortgages 

83 

80 

80 

1 

Fixed-Rate 15 -year Mortgages 

5 

10 

14 

4 

Other Fixed-Rate Mortgages 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Adjustable-Rate Mortgages 

8 

7 

2 

£5} 


100 

100 

100 

0 

Credit Score 

>=720 

55 

68 

85 

17 

660-719 

28 

24 

13 

(11) 

<660 

il 

8 

2 

(6) 


100 

100 

100 

0 

Loan-to-Value Ratio 

0-70 Percent 

31 

38 

49 

11 

70.1-80 Percent 

45 

40 

40 

(0) 

80. 1 - 95 Percent 

14 

18 

10 

(9) 

>95 Percent 

iS 

3 

i 

(2} 


100 

100 

100 

(0) 


Source: FHFA, based on data from Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac 

* Components may not add to totals due to rounding; these data exclude bulk purchases and some 
unusual loan types. 


Due to the focus on improved purchase quality and underwriting standards, the loans that 
the Enterprises have purchased since conservatorship in late 2008 have had much lower 
rates of serious delinquency. Serious delinquencies for the 2009 vintage are a fraction of 
the serious delinquency rates for the 2006-2008 vintages at comparable periods after 
origination. Losses on the 2006 and 2007 vintages accounted for 65 percent of combined 
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credit losses in the first quarter of 2010 for the Enterprises. Losses on the 2009 vintage 
are expected to be much lower. 

Profitability of New Business 

Each Enterprise has also made changes in their national guarantee fee pricing to correct 
for the under-pricing of credit risk in prior years and to reflect current risks in an 
environment of falling house prices and rising mortgage delinquencies. The Enterprises 
updated their pricing models several times in 2009, as they had in 2008, to reflect 
changes in the market environment. 

FHFA expects to publish its annual report on Enterprise guarantee fees shortly. The 
report will show that both Enterprises have set their 2009 pricing at levels that are 
expected to cover future losses, operating expenses, and a reasonable return on their new 
loan guarantees. 

Minimizing Credit Losses 

Central to the goals of conservatorship is the mitigation of credit losses. The Enterprises’ 
foreclosure prevention efforts - including loan modifications and refinances as well as 
short sales and deeds in lieu of foreclosure - fulfill the Emergency Economic 
Stabilization Act of 2008 mandate to “maximize assistance to homeowners” while 
minimizing losses to the Enterprises themselves. FHFA reports monthly to Congress on 
the full range of Enterprise foreclosure prevention activities through the Foreclosure 
Prevention / Federal Property Manager’s Report, the latest edition of which can be found 
on the agency’s web site. ' 

In pursuit of the goat of minimizing credit losses and fulfilling this statutory mandate, 
FHFA and the Enterprises worked with the Administration to design and implement the 
Making Home Affordable program (MHA). The Enterprises will continue to act as 
agents for Treasury in implementing this program. FHFA views this activity as 
consistent with the goals of the conservatorship and the EESA mandate. The program 
should have a significant positive impact on the Enterprises, simply because of the 
breadth of their business and tire concentration of poorly-performing loans in declining 
markets. Between the influx of new business in 2009 and 2010 and the loans already on 
the books, the Enterprises own or guarantee about half the mortgages in the country 
today. 

From program inception in the second quarter of 2009 through March 2010, the 
Enterprises have reported more than 584,000 active trial and permanent modifications 
under the Home Affordable Modification Program (HAMP). More than 136,000 were 
permanent modifications. In addition, over the same period, the Enterprises have 
modified more than 128,000 mortgages under their own programs for homeowners who 
did not qualify for HAMP. Modifications can help homeowners stay in their homes by 
lowering their monthly payments through interest rate reductions, term extensions, or 


http://www.ftfa.gov/webfiles/15736/FPMreport519I0.pdf 
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principal forbearance. To prevent foreclosure when a modification is not appropriate, the 
Enterprises can work out a short sale or deed-in-lieu. They have completed 74,000 of 
these since the second quarter of 2009. 

Refinancing can also lower a homeowner's payment. Since the beginning of 2009, the 
Enterprises have refinanced more than 4.9 million loans, including 291,000 loans through 
the Home Affordable Refinance Program (HARP). The Enterprises will work with 
homeowners through repayment plans and forbearance plans to help them catch up on 
their mortgage payments; more than 251,000 homeowners have been assisted in this way 
since the begirming of 2009. 

FHFA’s Regulatory Oversight of the Housing GSEs 

Fiscal year 2009 was FHFA’s first full year of operation and the agency made significant 
progress in establishing the infrastructure, policies, and processes necessary to regulate 
the two Enterprises, all of the 12 FHLBanks, and the FHLBanks’ Office of Finance. In 
the midst of integrating staff and operating systems from three agencies into one and 
operating the conservatorships, FHFA carried out its responsibilities for oversight of the 
GSEs, conducting continuous supervision activities and targeted reviews at Fannie Mae 
and Freddie Mac and performing examinations of all 12 FHLBanks and the Office of 
Finance. 

Enterprises 

While housing finance continues to depend critically on the Enterprises, FHFA rates both 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac to be “critical supervisory concerns,” mainly due to 
continuing credit losses associated with the 2006 and 2007 books of business, as well as 
forecasted losses yet to be realized. FHFA expects the high delinquency rates to continue 
for these older books of business due to uncertain house price paths, weak employment, 
and continued economic uncertainty. 

The risk associated with continued house price declines is a difficult challenge faced by 
both Enterprises. Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac will continue to sustain credit losses on 
mortgages originated pre-conservatorship across the entire country but especially on 
loans originated in four states: California, Florida, Arizona, and Nevada. Each of these 
states has experienced significant house prices declines, with values dropping 
dramatically, as illustrated below. The concentration of loans in these declining markets 
has contributed to a growing number of defaults as well as higher severity of losses for 
the Enterprises, The Enterprises have been building their loan loss reserves to cover the 
future anticipated losses associated with this business. 
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State 

Losses as a Percent of Total Credit 
Losses, 2009 

Percent House 
Price Declines, 
Peak to Current* 

Fannie Mae 

Freddie Mac 

Arizona 

11 

11 

-37 

California 

24 

32 

-39 

Florida 

16 

15 

-37 

Nevada 

7 

6 

-50 


*FHFA Purchase Only Index, seasonally adjusted, through 4Q2009. 

Source: Fannie Mae Quarterly Credit Supplement; Freddie Mac Quarterly Financial Results Supplement 


Another problem faced by both Enterprises relates to their high degree of operational risk 
and limits to their operational capacity. Constraints on operational capacity are not only 
a concern for the Enterprises but for mortgage servicers that generally were incented to 
keep costs low during the housing boom and thus have been strained by record mortgage 
defaults. Although both Enterprises recognize the need for “high-touch” servicing, such 
servicing is scarce, which is why management at both Enterprises have been working to 
develop alternative servicing solutions for high-risk mortgage portfolios. Operational 
issues also result from rapidly rising inventories of real estate owned. Not only do large 
volumes of foreclosed houses give rise to operational challenges, but these properties 
must be liquidated in a manner that does not further exacerbate weaknesses in housing 
markets. 

Aside from the obvious credit and operational challenges, each Enterprise continues to 
fund over $750 billion in mortgage-related assets with their own debt. The interest rate 
risk of mortgage portfolios of this size is inherently large, but the challenges of managing 
this portfolio have become even larger due to difficulties in estimating prepayments, in 
part due to continued uncertainties relating to defaults, unemployment, and interest rates. 
The need to carefully manage the risk of these portfolios is heightened by the fact that 
many of the new mortgages in the Enterprise portfolios were originated at historically 
low rates, so that if we were to face an environment of rising interest rates, the average 
duration of these investments would extend significantly, which could create funding 
challenges if such risk is not properly managed today. FHFA remains committed to 
reducing the Enterprises’ retained portfolios as set forth in the Treasury agreements. 
Still, the increased flexibility provided in last December’s amendments to those 
agreements has given the Enterprises critical capacity to purchase delinquent mortgages 
out of guaranteed mortgage-backed security pools. 

Now I would like to turn briefly to the FHLBanks, institutions that are also a key part of 
the nation’s housing finance system. 

Federal Home Loan Banks 

FHFA is looking for the FHLBanks to return to more traditional operations and activities, 
with a focus on the advances (collateralized loans) to member institutions and a gradual 
reduction in investment portfolios, which are not needed to support core business 
activities and safety and soundness. 
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The FHLBanks’ advance business continues to experience no credit losses, but FHFA has 
serious concerns with the quality of the FHLBanks’ past investments in private-label 
mortgage-backed securities. The FHLBanks’ private-label mortgage-backed securities 
contribute to safety and soundness concerns at certain FHLBanks even though, as of 
December 31, 2009, all 12 FHLBanks exceeded the minimum leverage ratio by having at 
least 4 percent capital-to-assets. The weighted average regulatory capital to assets ratio 
for the FHLBank System was 5.9 percent. 

Material risk management deficiencies are present at some individual FHLBanks. Since 
October, 2007, for example, the FHLBank of Chicago has operated under a cease and 
desist consent order. In early 2009, the FHLBank of Seattle failed one of its capital 
requirements. Although it satisfied that requirement later in the year, FHFA used its 
discretionary authority to maintain the undercapitalized designation for that FHLBank. 
As a result of these circumstances, each of these FHLBanks is prohibited from paying 
dividends and redeeming and repurchasing stock. Each is also working through other 
supervisory requirements. 

Beyond these two FHLBanks, other FHLBanks with substantial investments in private- 
label mortgage-backed securities have seen a the decline in their market value of equity 
compared to the par value of capital stock, which has resulted in a reduction or 
suspension of dividends and limits on their ability to repurchase or redeem stock. 

Advances fell to $572 billion at March 31, 2010, which is down 9 percent Ifom the 
previous quarter and 30 percent from a year ago. Advances are now down 44 percent 
from the peak in 2008 and are at the lowest level for the System since the third quarter of 
2004. Advances are less than 60 percent of total assets for the first time since the first 
quarter of 1998. The decline in advances reflects (1) continuing deposit growth and tepid 
loan demand at members that results in reduced need for wholesale funding and (2) the 
continuing consolidation in the financial services industry in which some former large 
borrowers were acquired by firms with a lower historical use of advances. 

The FHLBanks’ Affordable Housing Program (AHP) continues to be a source of funds 
for national and local affordable housing initiatives supported by member institutions. 
However, the decline in FHLBank income has reduced AHP contributions from $331 
million in 2007 to $258 million in 2009. FHFA continued to implement housing goals 
for the FHLBanks, which are mandated by HERA. To that end, FHFA just sent a 
proposed rulemaking on the FHLBanks’ housing goals to the Federal Register. 

In another important development pertaining to the FHLBank System, on April 27* 
FHFA sent to the Federal Register a final rule revamping the governance structure of 
FHLBank System’s Office of Finance (OF). Specifically, the rule restructures the OF’s 
board of directors and enhances the independence and responsibility of the OF board’s 
audit committee for the System’s combined financial reports. The OF is responsible for 
issuing consolidated obligations on behalf of the 12 FHLBanks, serves as their fiscal 
agent, and prepares disclosure materials associated with the marketing and sale of that 
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debt, including the System’s quarterly and annual combined financial reports. The 
changes made by this rule strengthen the breadth and independence of the OF Board and 
should enhance the usefulness of the FHLBank System’s combined financial reports to 
investors. 

Future of the GSEs 


The decision to place the Enterprises into conservatorship proved to be appropriate, 
accomplishing the Federal government’s primary objective of supporting the ongoing 
availability of mortgage financing during a period of severe market contraction. Despite 
the benefits derived from the Treasury support for Enterprises activities, conservatorship 
is not a long-term solution. Moreover, of the various options under consideration for a 
post-conservatorship construct, the only one that FHFA may implement under existing 
law is to reconstitute the two companies under their current charters. 

The new legislation needed to effect important changes in the institutional framework 
must contemplate how to replace, without dismption to the system as a whole, the role 
and function of the Enterprises, which have served as the two leading conduits that 
connected capital markets to individual mortgage transactions. Given the extraordinary 
losses to these companies and the need for financial support from the federal government 
resulting from the present mortgage crisis, to say nothing of the toll on individual 
households and communities, we as a nation need to ask and answer some hard questions 
about what we want out of our housing finance system. As part of that consideration, 
polic)fmakers should consider the important role played by the FHLBanks during the 
recent crisis and their role should also be considered as part of the future of the nation’s 
housing finance system. To start, Congress and the Administration need to clearly define 
the proper public policy objectives and the degree and characteristics of government 
involvement in this housing finance system to best serve those objectives. 

I offer to this committee the same ideas and objectives that I shared with the Senate 
Banking Committee this past October. Our main purpose in addressing housing finance 
reform should be to promote the efficient provision of credit to finance mortgages for 
single-family and multifamily housing. 1 believe that an efficient system of credit 
allocation should have certain core characteristics: allowing innovation, providing 
consumer choice, providing consumer protection, and facilitating transparency. 

While these characteristics provide a broad framework for thinking about the future of 
the housing finance system, there are a number of specific areas related to the current 
activities of the housing GSEs that deserve special attention. In particular, some key 
decisions that policymakers will have to address include what role the federal 
government should have in the following areas of the housing finance system: 

• ensuring that the mortgage market has adequate sources of liquidity; 

• having the ability to avoid and if necessary absorb credit risk; and 

• promoting the availability of mortgage credit. 
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While new legislation is needed to produce larger-scale restructuring of the housing 
finance system, FHFA is looking at possible changes in the way the Enterprises do 
business that may be desirable in the interim period, while Congress contemplates and 
debates the statutory options. For example, we announced on Monday a set of 
prospective improvements in the data submissions of loan sellers that will raise the 
quality and consistency of key information and improve the Enterprises’ risk 
management capabilities. This type of change also improves the functioning of the 
mortgage market and would be beneficial regardless of what course the larger-scale 
restructuring of the housing finance system takes. In the coming months we will consider 
other initiatives that can provide value to the mortgage financing process now and in the 
future. 

I would be happy to discuss any of these ideas with you and look forward to working 
with the Administration and Congress on legislative action to restructure the housing 
finance system, including an ultimate resolution of the Enterprises. I recognize you have 
difficult and important decisions to make in the coming months and FHFA looks forward 
to offering technical assistance to both the Administration and Congress in considering 
policy alternatives. 
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Questions for the Hearing Record 

U.S. House of Representatives Subcommittee on Capital Markets, Insurance and 
Government Sponsored Enterprises 
“Current State of the Government Sponsored Enterprises” 

May 26, 2009 

Questions for Mr. Edward J. DeMarco. Acting Director. Federal Housing Finance Agency, 
from Chairman Kaniorski: 

1. Much of the discussion to-date of Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac has focused on the single- 
family housing market The enterprises, however, also play a large role in the multifamily 
market In contrast to the single-family business, first quarter SEC filings for multifamily 
mortgage programs showed net positive earnings in the amount of $321 million. Additionally, 
the enterprises ’ delinquency rates at the end of the quarter were among the lowest relative to 
other multi-family credit sources with 0. 75 percent for Fannie Mae and 0.34 percent for 
Freddie Mac. Could you comment on the status of their multifamily portfolios? 

A. While the delinquency numbers cited above for the enterprises’ multifamily portfolios are 
better than the single-family numbers, these numbers are significantly worse than they were one 
year ago. Fannie Mae’s rate of serious delinquency (defined as 60 days or more past due) was 
0.79 percent for March 2010, which is more than double the March 2009 rate of 0.34 percent. 
Similarly, Freddie Mac’s March 2010 serious delinquency rate of 0.24 percent was double its 
March 2009 rate of 0.12 percent. ■ 

Along with this rise in delinquencies, watch-list assets and REO inventories are increasing at 
both enterprises. While there is some good news in the multifamily market (the 20- to 34-year 
old segment of the population continues to grow, household formations are up, and vacancy 
levels stabilized in the first quarter of 201 0), caution is warranted with respect to the jobs outlook 
and the continuing' high supply of apartment units. If distressed properties begin entering the 
sales market, values could be further depressed. 

2. Do you agree that Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac play a necessary role in providing market 
liquidity to the apartment market? What do you think would have been the situation without 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac to provide credit to the apartment industry during the last two 
years? 

A, Although the Enterprises substantial market presence has been a key step to restoring market 
stability, neither company would be capable of serving the mortgage market today without the 
ongoing financial support provided by the U.S. Department of the Treasury. Since 
conservatorship, Farmie Mae and Freddie Mac (Enterprises) have played a key role in continuing 
to provide liquidity to the market to finance multifamily properties. The Enterprises’ 
multifamily portfolios have grown during the recent financial crisis; for example, from year-end 
2007 through year-end 2009, the balance of multifamily whole loans grew from $90.9 billion to 
$119.8 billion at Fannie Mae, and from $57.6 billion to $83.9 billion at Freddie Mac. Even 
today, the multifamily market faces high vacancy rates due to high unemployment. 
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3. Do you believe that there is adequate understanding of available credit capital sources 
serving the many segments of the multifamily industry, including seniors' housing, student 
housing and rural rental housing, among others? If not, would you support efforts to collect 
critical data that is otherwise unavailable from your agency and other regulators to increase 
this knowledge base? 

A. FHFA is committed to provide transparency where possible to better inform stakeholders in 
the housing market. Both Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac publish a great deal of information on 
their multifamily investments in their lOQ and lOK filings with the SEC, available on their 
websites. FHFA publishes aggregated data on the Enterprises' multifamily holdings in its annual 
Report to Congress, available on its website. In addition, FHFA notes that the Dodd-Frank Wall 
Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act includes a provision to create an Office of Financial 
Research with broad authority to collect and compile data on financial markets, including the 
multilamily credit market. 
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